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THE RATIONALIST’S MISTAKE. 


Mrs. Stowe, in her Old-Town Folks, describes a farmer of 
infidel profession, who refused to answer the minister’s ques- 
tion, * You believe in your own existence, don’t you?” on 
the ground that, if he once said A, he would have to say B, 
and so on through the alphabet,—or, in other words, that 
an affirmative answer to this innocent-looking question 
might involve by logical sequence the whole Calvinistic the- 
ology. 

This canny farmer may give a hint to Unitarians, who, in 
dealing with Rationalists, have far more reason to hesitate 
at the very first proposition. For the great mistake of 
Rationalism lies in its premise that religious truth is to be 
found by “a correct mental method,” by “the absolute 
exercise of reason.” If this be granted, it does not seem 
strange that “pure Rationalism,” that is, “ unrestricted men- 
tal freedom,” should be confused with “spiritual freedom,” * 
and a “religious movement” confused with a “method of 
thought”; and it is then easily made to appear that Chan- 


*These expressions are taken from “ The Ideal Unitarian Church.” ‘ Rational’ 
or “mental”? freedom is freedom to use our rational or mental faculties. “ Spir- 
itual” freedom, on the other hand, means freedom to use our spiritual faculties; 
that is, the moral sentiment and the affections by which we apprehend spiritual 
truth,— that is, truth about our relations of duty and love towards God. These spir- 
itual faculties are collectively termed the heart, in contrast to the mind, or our powers 


of thought. Dr. Hedge uses “ heart” in this sense (Reason in Religion, p. 16; Ways 
of the Spirit, pp. 34, 216, 222). 
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ning was a Rationalist, and that Unitarianism is only “ Free 
Thought.” 

This confused use of words points out the confusion of 
ideas which misleads Rationalists into their great mistake 
of overlooking the distinctively religious method of inquiry; 
for “spiritual,” to them, drops all the ethical and devout con- 
tents,* which make its proper and distinctive sense. The 
distinction between this word and “rational” is extremely 
important: the neglect of it has encouraged our rational- 
istic extravagances, our “too prevailingly intellectual ”’ tone, 
and our habit of unjust attacks on Orthodox religion; and 
deliberately to bleach such a word into a wholly rational- 
istic sense is a needless robbery, for other words express 
unequivocally the Rationalist notion. It confuses religious 
language by appropriating this language to other meanings 
and thus making it an ambiguous jargon; and, for a time, 
it weakens the power of religion, even over willing souls. 
As Dr. Martineau says : — 


In an age when the language of Religion is usurped by systems that 
discard its characteristic conceptions, it becomes impossible to guide the 
heart and strengthen the will without clearing the thought. A confused 
use of words may even wear away and destroy the devout habits of a life. 
There is no surer mark of decline than the loss of meaning from tlie 
highest words. Cease to corrupt the ancient phrases of piety.t 


For, unless we clearly distinguish important ideas by our 
language, we shall surely confuse them in our thinking. 
“Words exercise a controlling influence on thought and 
belief,” says Dr. Hedge.$ And to say that certain distinc- 
tions are “mere questions of words” is to blur some real 
difference and fall into sophistry. 


*Channing defined ‘spiritual freedom”’ as “‘ moral energy or force of holy pur- 
pose” (sermon on “Spiritual Freedom”). This illustrates the ethical and devout 
meaning which he always gives to this word. Sometimes he seems to use “ spiritual 
freedom ”’ as including its consequence, mental freedom. But he never uses “ spir- 
itual” as meaning only “mental.” Ruskin uses “spiritual’’ often in contrast to 
“rational.” So, too, our English New Testament. The proper meaning of “ spirit- 
ual” is indicated by the word “spirituality,” which keeps unconfused its distinc- 
tively religious sense. 


t Hours of Thought, ii. pp, iii, iv, 7; Hndeavours, p. 285. 
t Ways of the Spirit, p. 213. 
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Then, further, a “movement of thought” is not a “ relig- 
ious movement,” but a philosophical movement. This dis- 
tinction, too, is extremely important; for Christianity, from 
the first, has been a religious or spiritual movement, a vast 
current of great enthusiasms that have regenerated society. 
Methodism, likewise, has been a distinctively religious 
movement, born out of a great revival of Christian enthu- 
siasms. But the German Reformation was, in part, a move- 
ment of thought also, a protest of reason against the ancient, 
imaginative dialects of faith, which had hardened into dog- 
mas; and, within the last three centuries, the disputes of 
controversialists have rent Protestantism into many sects, 
each a movement of thought. “ Protestantism disfigured 
Christianity,” says Dr. Martineau,* “by devéloping it dog- 
matically rather than spiritually.” Dogmatic Unitarianism 
is one of the latest and weakest of these sects; while in 
“pure Rationalism” the religious movement has wholly 
expired, and has left nothing else but a “movement of 
thought” and a self-satisfied ignorance of what religion 
really means. 

Equally significant is the misapprehension of Channing’s 
“method,” — which was, in the main, not a “mental” 
method, but a heart-method, a self-surrender to “the spirit- 
ual impressions which a true Christian receives from the 
character and teachings of Christ.”t For Channing said 
that “ Christianity is a spirit rather than a doctrine,” and 
therefore must be studied by the spiritual method; “it is to 
be felt rather than described”; it is to be learned from 
Christ, by those who “sympathize with him and obey him.” * 
This was the chief meaning of his protest against creeds, 
and the most original part of his teachings; whereas his 


* Studies, p. 178. 


| Letter on Creeds.” A passage in the sermon on “The Religious Principle’’ 
proves that Channing was really no Rationalist, but believed in the spiritual 
method of “ reaching” religious truth,— ‘ Moral discipline is much more important 
than a merely intellectual one for gaining just apprehensions of the Supreme 
Being.” And elsewhere: “ Moral and religious truth is best understood by the moral 
and religious culture of the soul” (Life, Centenary Ed., p. 293) ; “ God is to be known 
by obedience, by likeness, by sympathy” (sermon on “The Ministry for the Poor”). 
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early Rationalism was really an inheritance from the prev- 
alent Protestant mistake that had substituted the rational 
for the spiritual method; it was the application to certain 
Biblical questions of an old method which all Protestant 
Churches are now beginning to discard.* He first argued 
on rational grounds, as all Protestants did then, for the 
authority of Christianity; he then argued further, in a 
similar rationalistic way, that the true meaning of Scripture 
must be “consistent” with all other truth, and in this sense 
be “rational.” He assumed, as other Protestants did, that 
Christianity must be apprehended in certain texts and doc- 
trines, and by processes of argument which an intelligent 
knave can understand quite as well as a saint. But, when 
he abandoned this assumption, and taught that Christianity 
must be apprehended by “ spiritual impressions ” and * moral 
feeling,” by obedience and sympathy, he really abandoned 
Rationalism. Now the Free Thought of to-day simply 
dresses up in these old clothes of rationalistic method as if 
they were a fresh suit, and follows Channing only where he 
in turn had followed an ancient error, and carries out this 
error still further, but neglects him where he was really 
original and wise. 

Thus the easiest way to meet the error of Rationalism is to 
dispute the premise. Therefore, when offered the dilemma, 
*“ Which is more distinctive in Unitarianism, the ‘ rational 
method’ or the ‘dogmatic result’?” we need not impale 
ourselves on the latter horn, as some of our Western Unita- 
rians have done, and become an object of Rationalist de- 
rision as “ dogmatists.” We decline the dilemma. We go 
further back. We interpret Unitarianism neither as a men- 
tal method nor as a dogma, but as an expression of Pure 
Christianity, which is not a “movement” or “system” of 
“thought,” but a spiritual enthusiasm, ¢ fed by certain spir- 
itual truths, which the keenest intelligence never discerned 

*See Pfleiderer’s Philosophy of Religion, Caird’s ditto, Dr. Newman Smyth's 7/e 
Religious Feeling, and Professor Momerie. 


| Christianity is an enthusiasm, or it is nothing.” Professor A. W. Momerie, 
Defects of Modern Christianity, p. 22. Compare Channing on “ Spiritual Freedom.” 
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in ancient times, and no mere “thought” can even verify 
to-day, but which first came into clear perception in one 
devout and loving heart eighteen centuries ago. 

But it is easier to question the Rationalist premise when 
we find that the foremost thinkers in our Church to-day 
have strenuously denied it. If the judgment of our scholars 
has any weight, this notion is not Unitarian at all. Itisa 
cuckoo in the nest, and must be ousted. Unitarianism is 
not responsible for the Rationalist eggs that this has laid. 
Our most honored teachers have long ago told us that,— 


The office of reason in religion is not discovery. Reason alone would 
vive us a world without God, earth without heaven, a way without a 
goal. Our devout beliefs are not built on the dry strand of reason, but 
ride on the flood of our affections. The very materials of religious 


knowledge are present only to the tact of a pure heart.* 


And the foremost thinkers in other Churches,t too, both 
Catholic and Protestant, agree “in making faith ¢ the prior 
condition of spiritual knowledge.” § “The fact had been 


overlooked,” says Pfleiderer, || “that religion springs from 
the heart, and not, like science, from the head.” Anselm 
was right when he said, “I believe in order to under- 
stand” ;4] and Protestantism has followed too closely in 


Abelard’s steps, who said, “I understand in order to be- 
lieve.” 


* Dr. Hedge, Reason in Religion, pp. 209, 210. Dr. Martineau, Hours of Thought, 
i. p. 91; Essays, i. p. 354. I quote these writers freely, not only because their language 
is so felicitous, but because their words may be taken as authoritative statements 
of what has been generally understood for a long time as Unitarian doctrine. 


t Cardinal Newman, Principal Caird, Professor G. P. Fisher, Professor Ptleiderer, 
Professor Momerie, etc. 


i“ Faith’ means either a form of feeling, the life of moral sentiment and devout 
affection, or the belief that grows out of this feeling. It is “ the natural offspring of 
impressions of feeling which the universe within and around and the Christ of the 
Scriptures have made on our souls” (Professor Fisher, Faith and Rationalism, p. 15); 
“believing at the instigation of reverence and love,” “ understanding by love” (Dr. 
Martineau, Hours of Thought, ii. p. 155; Essays, i. p. 352). 


§ Dr. Martineau, Essays, i. p. 370. 
Philosophy of Religion (Williams & Norgate), ii. p. 81. 


‘| Anselm was the father of modern theology ; Abelard, the father of modern Ra- 
Uonalism. Anselm’s words, “ Neque enim quaero intelligere, ut credam, sed credo ut 


intelligam,” referred to faith in God only. Abelard subsequently said, “ Inquirendo 
veritatem percipimus.” 
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But let us consider the proper meaning of Rationalism; 
for “one of the most important steps towards truth,” said 
Channing, “is to determine the import of terms.” * “ Rea- 
son” usually means either the “ understanding,” which cre- 
ates science by generalizing from facts, or the “ pure reason,” 
which the understanding or the heart may stimulate to 
perceive the principles of philosophy. It is sometimes used 
to include the whole of our higher nature, heart as well 
as mind. Channing uses it in this sense at times; and 
“ Rationalism” is, therefore, sometimes used to mean the 
appeal to our higher nature as a whole. But this use is 
misleading, because it is not the common or the authorized 
use, and most persons would inevitably misunderstand it. 
Those who insist on “a correct method of thought” may 
fairly be supposed to limit “reason” to the thinking pow- 
ers, as Channing f usually did and as most scholars do now.{ 
Rationalism, therefore, must be understood to mean what, 
from the time of Wolff, it has distinctively meant,— the effort 
to prove religious truth by methods that ignore the witness 
of the heart.§ It is reasoning about religion with insuf- 
ficient data. 

This may be either skeptic or dogmatic. The differ- 
ence is that, while dogmatism takes the symbolic forms of 
religious speech as if they were meant to be rational state- 
ments, and thus makes them “ dogmas,” or rational finalities, 
and then justifies them by reasoning from data of Scripture 
or other authorities with no appeal to spiritual percep- 


*Sermon on “ Rational Religion.” 


t Sermon on “ Rational Religion,’’ where he carefully defines the word. 


t Dr. Hedge, Reason in Religion, pp. 207-210 ; and Professor G. P. Fisher, Faith 
and Rationalism, p. 22. Dr. Channing, in his sermon on “The Religious Principle,” 
and Dr. Martineau, in Hours of Thought, ii. pp. 25, 152, carefully distinguish the rea- 
son from the conscience and the affections. 


§ Hagenbach’s German Rationalism, pp. 8, 42, 103. Says Professor Fisher, “ In 
rationalism the understanding disdains feeling’’ (faith and Rationalism, p. 22.). 
The word is often used to mean dental of miracles, but this is better called Natural- 
ism; for the appeal to miracle is just as rationalistic as the appeal to mere reason. 
They are alike in trying to create religious faith by mere argument. The bitterness 
of many advocates of the appeal to miracle towards the Rationalist’s denial of this 
appeal is a case of the pot calling the kettle black. But dissent from the miracle- 
argument may be something else than proper Rationalism. It may be true Christi- 
anity, for Christianity appeals to the spiritual consciousness. 
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tion, skepticism, failing to see the spiritual truth for which 
these dogmas stand, and having no respect for the dogma- 
tist’s reasonings and authorities, dismisses the dogmas 
entirely, because they are discordant with our present 
rational knowledge of the universe. But the method of 
inquiry is the same * in both cases,— the Rationalist method, 
which ignores the true data of religious knowledge. There- 
fore, dogmatism leads to skepticism.t For the dogmatist, 
when he loses faith in his authorities, the Creeds, the 
Church, the Bible, not having been taught to ground his 
beliefs on spiritual perception, follows his Rationalist method 
logically into Free Thought; and in this way Catholics 
and Protestants who lose their faith in Romanism or Ortho- 
doxy become often mere skeptics. 

But “to rely on intellectual methods for the direct 
advance of devout thought is to mistake philosophy for 
religion.” $ Early in Christian history this mistake con- 
fused religion with philosophy, and faith with creed. Intol- 
erance and persecution followed. Dogmatic Rationalism — 
the philosopher passing himself off as a prophet, like the 
fabled ass in the lion’s skin —is chiefly to blame for the 
scandals of Christian history. Claiming the authority of 
religion, it gave to dogmas, which inevitably divide men, 
the importance of spiritual truths, which unite men. If 
the New Testament warning had been heeded, that spiritual 
things must be “spiritually discerned,” there would never 
have been dogmatic creeds to rend the Church. But Greek 
philosophy corrupted the Christian gospel with the “rational 
method”; for “philosophy does not pretend to make men 
pious,” or in any way to give spiritual insight and knowl- 
edge. § Much less does science. The poet’s line, 


“The undevout astronomer is mad,” 


* Pfleiderer, ii. p. 239. He also quotes Schopenhauer as saying, “ The rationalists 
and the supernaturalists of our day are equally absurd.” 


| Professor Fisher, Faith and Rationalism, p. 20. 
t Hours of Thought, ii. p. 96. 


§“ Speculative insight is not needful for practical goodness and has not the 
Smallest tendency to create or deepen it” (Hours of Thought, ii. p. 331). 
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is proved false by facts; for wonderful scientific knowledge, 
as in Darwin’s case, may be accompanied by total loss of 
spiritual feeling. 

The difference is that science and philosophy aim at true 
thinking, while religion and morals aim at right feeling and 
action. ‘The discipline of true thinking is the bequest of 
Hellenic culture; the discipline of right feeling is chiefly 
the gift of Hebrew and Christian faith. True thinking 
guides, while right feeling inspires, the conduct of life. The 
one is like carefully adjusted machinery, a product of human 
“reason”; the other is like steam in the boiler, a natural 
force, the power of which comes, through the latent heat of 
coal, at last from the skies. Each has its place, and each 
is vitally important. Faith guided by reason becomes a 
pure enthusiasm, beneficent and powerful. Faith deaf to 
reason becomes fanaticism. On the other hand, reason 
ignoring faith (that is, the life of moral sentiment and devout 
affection) becomes “ pure Rationalism.” 

But, just as far as rational truth and the rational method 
are substituted for spiritual truth and the spiritual method, 
the religious spirit pines away, whether it be in a Calvinist 
or a Unitarian. Even where the religious life is still warm, 
this disease of Rationalism may in some degree be found, as 
in Jonathan Edwards * and in certain Free Religionists ; but 
in weaker souls the disease chokes off spiritual feeling, as 
consumption cuts off the vital air from the body. For the 
only truth that can stimulate spiritual life is the truth that 
comes into consciousness from spiritual feeling, and there- 
fore serves as a vehicle or language to convey the life that 
religion is, “the emotion giving rise to a clear perception of 
truth or the truth passing again into a glow of heat.” + 

This, then, suggests the answer to the question of method, 
the primary question, “ How shall truth be found?” 

In science and philosophy truth is found by the rational 
method; that is, by oteervation of facts, by thinking and 


*See Professor Fisher’s remarks on the Edwardses, in Faith and Rationalism, 
p. 21. 


+Dr. Newman Smyth, The Religious Feeling, p. 109. 
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arguing about these facts, noting their points of likeness and 
unlikeness, grouping them and generalizing from them, 
inferring laws and perceiving principles. 

But in religion truth is found by the spiritual method ; 
that is, by self-surrender to our highest feelings, which reveal 
spiritual realities, just as the magnetic needle tells of mag- 
netic forces that flow unseen around the globe. “ Religion 
seeks with the trusting heart and devout aspiration.” * 

There is an analogy between the perception of facts by 
the senses and the perception of truth by spiritual feeling; 
and these perceptions are verified, too, in a similar way. 
Open your eyes, and you see the sunshine. Warm and 
purify your heart, and you see the love of God. But there 
is this great difference: that by the senses we perceive a 
countless number of facts, which give opportunity for rea- 
soning, whereas in religion we perceive truths about which 
we cannot reason in the sense of comparing different truths 
and generalizing from them and obtaining fuller knowledge 
thereby. The rational method is impossible in religion. The 
“scientific method,” of which much has been lately said, 
applies to the phenomena of the religious life in history and 
biography, but not to spiritual truths. “ Reason, in its own 
original capacity and function, has no knowledge of spirit- 
ual truth.” ¢ “The world by wisdom knew not God.” And 
neither can spiritual truth, when reported by the spiritual 
method, be rationally defined, any more than magnetic forces 
can be seen and measured. Exact notions are not possible 
in religion, as they are in science: the effort to attain them 
makes the vision less clear. Reason must simply accept the 
testimony of the heart, as it accepts the testimony of the 
magnet, content with only vague ideas of the mysteries 
they report. 

Therefore not by logic but by life comes progress in 
religion. Love is the centre of life: “he that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God”; and, as our human love is purer, 
our knowledge of God is clearer. Reason has not the eye 


* Reason in Religion, p. 48. t Reason in Religion, p. 208. 


2 
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to see or the ear to hear the forms and voices of this higher 
sphere: it can only listen to the heart’s revelations, as to 
the mystic words of some priestess in a shrine. 

There is, to be sure, a lower form of truth, often called 
religious, of which we gain knowledge in other ways. Nat- 
ure awakens reason to a perception of Power in the uni- 
verse. This is the religion of the unspiritual man, the form 
of all rude and primitive religions. Later comes a percep- 
tion of Mind also. But, to find spiritual religion, we must 
“quit these side chapels and resort to the high altar of our 
moral experience.”* Some even deny to this belief in 
Power and Mind the name of religion in any sense. The 
“intelligent First Cause is not the God of religion,” they 
say, because “there is nothing in it of ethical or religious 
import.” + ‘To see Power in nature is not to find a God.” ¢ 
The worship of mere Power is not religion, but supersti- 
tion.§ And, though the belief in a First Cause and a 
Supreme Wisdom ought to arise early in every intelligent 
mind, yet it seldom or never does till the heart has borne 
its witness to a Righteous God; || then the perception of 
overruling Power clothes this God of conscience with omnip- 
otence. 

It is the heart, then (including the moral sentiment), that 
furnishes the data of spiritual knowledge. “ Till conscience 
kindles to enthusiasm and brings us to self-surrender, the 
things to be known are not fully present with us.” J“ The 
primitive conception of God is acquired without reasoning, 


*Dr. Martineau, Study of Religion, i. p. 17. 
t Reason in Religion, p. 66. 
t Professor Momerie, Basts of Religion, pp. 34-39. 


§ “ In religion, as distinguished from superstition, God has hitherto been regarded 
as a Power differentiated from other powers by the possession of infinite justice and 
benevolence’ (Professor Momerie, Basis of Religion, p. 39). 


i“ I know of no religion, natural or revealed, which is not a development of this 
divine element [conscience] in our souls” (Hours of Thought, i. p. 26). 


{ Hours of Thought, ii. p. 180. ‘God, as the All-good, can be known only through 
our own growing goodness ”’ (Channing, ‘‘ The Father’s Love,” etc.) 


** Dr. Martineau, Studies, Introduction, p, xxxvii. 
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“Tf e’er, when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, Believe no more, 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in a Godless deep, 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’ ” 


The spiritual man, therefore, is one who has lived so com- 
pletely in duty and love as to have gained infallible knowl- 
edge of spiritual truth.* 

But reason is not the first to hear and report what the 
heart has to tell, and is often very late in apprehending it. 
For “religion is born ere thought begins”; and, “long 
before it shows itself as the thought of law, it stirs within 
us as impulse and feeling.” { It is the imagination that first 
reports the heart’s visions of truth. For instance, when the 
moral sentiment perceives the truth of “the moral govern- 
ment of the universe,” long before the reason dimly appre- 
hends it in this abstract, “ rational” form of statement, the 
imagination reports it in some such picture-form as the 
notion of a God in human shape who wields his thunder- 
bolts on Olympus or sits enthroned above the blue sky, or it 
makes some dramatic scene of a judgment day on earth or a 
court of justice in the lower world. Most persons are con- 
tent with these irrational, symbolic conceptions; no other 
conceptions seem vivid and real ; or their minds are actually 
“incapable of apprehending spiritual ideas which are not 
embodied in a sensuous type ”;§ they are “ baffled by the 
spiritual, if they have no pictures to help them.” || And all 
religious persons sooner or later find symbolic forms of ex- 
pression necessary ; for “ respecting infinite things, the literal 


* He that is spiritual judgeth all things” (1 Cor. ii. 15). 


| Hours of Thought, i. p. 125. t Pfleiderer, iv. p. 268. See also Caird, p. 46. 
§ Ways of the Spirit, p. 80. 


|| Hours of Thought, i. p. 100. Caird says (p. 208), “ Any other than a merely 
pictorial representation is impossible to the ordinary consciousness.” 

“I think that all the dogmas rest on morals, and that it is only a question of 
more or less fancy in the recipient”’ (Emerson, “ Character ’’). 
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truth is unattainable and incommunicable.”* The secret 
of Infinite Life, the supreme Mystery of the universe, is to 
the reason unknowable; yet the heart communes with it, and 
rests on it, and utters its faith in hints and pictures. But 
Rationalism, which is reason ignoring faith and undervalu- 
ing the imagination, is blind and deaf to these revelations. 

Strictly speaking, “there is no prose religion” ;+ for 
“ things transcendent and superlative can express themselves 
only symbolically.” + ‘The naked, dry truth is the aim of 
philosophy ; religion has an indirect, symbolical, allegorical 
truth.”$ And, therefore, Emerson advises, “ When the 
devout motions of the soul come, yield to them heart and 
life, though they clothe God with shape and color.” Chan- 
ning warned Blanco White, “You make religion too ex- 
clusively a product of the reason and carry your jealousy 
of the imagination too far.”§ For our rational words in 
religion are dim and distant hints of truth; and, when we 
say, “Our Father,” we anthropomorphize just as truly, 
though not so far, as those who say that “ Christ is God.” 

But, when at last we can understand these revelations 
that have come to us imaginatively, we receive them as true 
in essence; for “to accept them with simple faith, and never 
to give the lie to the faculties revealing them, constitutes the 
proper religion of the intellect.” || These conceptions, how- 
ever, are discordant as mere forms of thought with the as- 
certained facts of the universe; and therefore reason trans- 
lates them into other forms of statement, thus making them 
“rational,” and reconciling religion with science; for all 
that reason can do is to receive the data that come to it 
from without and within, to revise these into more harmo- 
nious forms, and then to build up philosophies or systems of 


* Hours of Thought, ii. p. 272. Says Emerson, “ The use of symbols has a certain 
power of emancipation and exhilaration for all men” (“ The Poet’). 


+ Hours of Thought, i. pp. 279, 275. 


t Schopenhauer, quoted by Pfleiderer, ii. p. 239. Says Emerson, ‘‘To be com- 
municable, it must become picture or sensible object. The most wonderful inspira- 
tions die with their subject, if he has no hand to paint them to the senses” 
(“ Intellect’’). 


§ Life of Channing, Centenary Ed., p. 446. \ Hours of Thought, ii. p. 6. 
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thought,— just as an official may receive reports in different 
languages, and revise them all, translating some, so that, 
when printed together, they may be uniform in style. Ra- 
tionalism, on the other hand, denies that there are any 
truths behind these hints and symbols, and thus “gives the 
lie to the faculties revealing them,” and is false to its own 
“proper religion” ; even saying, with Hume,* that there is 
no truth to be found except in “ abstract reasoning concern- 
ing quantity and number, or experimental reasoning con- 
cerning matter of fact and existence,” or limiting “ proot” to 
inference from the testimony of eye and ear and touch, and 
overlooking the fact that the heart gives even surer grounds 
of belief than the senses do, and that the voice within is 
nearer and clearer than the voice without. 

“It is of less moment,” then, “that the intellect should 
form a perfect conception than that the heart should have 
perfect conviction.” | Our Rationalist criticism of irrational 
doctrines forgets this fact, and overlooks the heart-convic- 
tions that underlie the rude conceptions, perhaps because 
we have so little heart-conviction ourselves. We think that, 
when these imaginative conceptions of truth are proved to 
be false to common sense, then nothing remains; and, if we 
have never gained any spiritual insight of truth ourselves, 
we become hopeless skeptics. We lose our faith, for in- 
stance, in the golden streets, the harps and palms, and then 
think there can be no immortality ; impatient of the picture- 
forms, we gain no grasp of the living truths behind them. 
This is what some call “freedom” and “ Free Thought,” a 
system of thought that is “free” of all spiritual data, just 
as “free love” means love that is free of all spiritual obliga- 
tion,— like the wilfully ignorant freedom of one who delib- 
erately shuts his eyes to the beauty of light and color, and 
limits his knowledge to what his fingers handle. It is true 
that many who profess the rational method in religion have 
not come to these results: they are often nobly inconsistent, 


*Quoted with approval by Huxley in Lay Sermons, p. 159 (Eng. Ed.), p. 145 
(Am, Ed.) 


t Ways of the Spirit, p. 216. 
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and, while urging their “ rational method” on others, them- 
selves have a sweet and holy faith which they find in their 
own devout hearts; for, though “reason tends to draw us 
toward Materialism,” says Tourgénieff, “our hearts pull in 
another direction.” * 

But the logical end of the rational method is at best 
Agnosticism; and most of the doubt about religion, both 
within the Church and outside, is owing to Rationalism. 
The professed truth-seeker, with much flourish of trumpets, 
follows the wrong track and flounders in a bog. He turns 
away from the light, and his search only leads him further 
from the light and into the shadows. His eager assertion of 
freedom is absurd; for he is really in bondage to ignorance 
and prejudice. He especially lacks what Channing + called 
“true freedom of mind,” because he fails to see spiritual 
truth in the various irrational forms of statement. ‘ None 
seem to win less knowledge of sacred things,” says Dr. 
Martineau, “than those who make a watchword of ‘truth’ 
and a parade of ‘free-inquiry.’” f 

So far, then, is the method of “free reason” from being 
the true way of attaining spiritual knowledge, that it is 
the pre-eminently false way. The most slavish deference to 
authority, if it be to the authority of a Church or teacher 
whose spirit is self-denying and devout, is far more likely to 
bring the heart into contact with incarnate goodness, and 
thus open the spiritual eye to truth, than is the conceited, 
cold-hearted Rationalism that sits down alone to think out 
its theories. ‘Only they have sight of spiritual verities 
who arrive at them through spiritual experience”; but, 
“with great activity of brain, there may be an utter want of 
interior life.” § “Free reason,” then, is not the glory of Uni- 
tarianism, but its peril,—a helpful guide, when we wish to 


* Quoted in Social Equtlivrium, p. 123. 


t** Under the disguises of Papal and Protestant Creeds, let us learn to recog- 
nize the lovely aspect of Christianity; this is true freedom of mind” (Sermon on 
* Spiritual Freedom ”’). 


t Hours of Thought, i. p. 124. “ The world by wisdom knew not God” (1 Cor. i. 21). 
§ Reason in Religion, pp. 8, 15. 
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philosophize * about the truth that spiritual search has found, 
but misleading when it assumes to discover this truth. The 
only advantage our “rational religion ” can boast is that it 
states spiritual truth in forms not so imaginative as to be 
discordant with our other knowledge, and therefore fitting 
better into systems of thought. But this is a purely intel- 
lectual, not a spiritual, advantage ; and, when these rational 
statements represent no spiritual perceptions, they are 
hollow mockeries, deceiving with a show of knowledge. 
Indeed, the more rational our thought, the less spiritual 
sometimes. If, for instance, we drop such words as “ God” 
and “ Father,” because they appeal to the imagination, we 
rationalize our statements, to be sure; but these statements 
do not become any truer spiritually, and they do lose power 
to awaken a feeling of spiritual truth. 

Is it strange that consistent Rationalism, undervaluing the 
heart and imagination, and therefore having nothing to tell, 
should lack in power? But it also lacks in love. Mr. 
Frothingham says of Mr. Wasson: “ He was, if possible, too 
prevailingly intellectual. He was heroic, brave, patient, 
aspiring. But was he pitiful, sympathetic with his kind?” 
Whether or not this be fair towards Mr. Wasson, may we 
not take it as a criticism of Free Religion from one who 
was long its leader,—“ too prevailingly intellectual”? It 
certainly hints the danger of neglecting the heart and im- 
agination, and calling this pinched poverty by the magic 
name of “freedom.” It suggests that, without sentiment 
and symbol, Free Thought must become a leap in the dark 
and Free Religion a travesty of religion. For, without 
sentiment and symbol, religion dies away,—as patriotism 
would,— and nothing remains. Our congregations dwindle ; 
some stray to greener pastures, some stay at home: agnos- 
ties now, “a cold, intellectual race,” says Emerson, “ who 
analyze the prayer and psalm of their forefathers,” | why 
should they worship? This is the sure result of Rational- 


*“ Reason in religion is simply a philosophy of religion” (Caird, p. 45). 
| “ The Preacher.” 
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ism. Emerson’s gibe, about “ladies and gentlemen out in 
search of a religion,” loses its point; for they have given 
up the search. 

But, on the other hand, let us hear what the author of 
Robert Elsmere has lately said,*—a bugle note, calling 
in the right direction : — 


We must keep hold of that great heritage of feeling, which goes back 
through all the overgrowths of dream and superstition to that strongest 
of all forces of human life, the love of man for man, the trust of the 
lower soul in the higher, the hope and faith which the leader and the 
hero kindle among the masses. 


Is not this a sufficient reason for holding to pure Chris. 
tianity, “a faith like Christ’s,” as Emerson says, ¢ the essence 
of which is the noblest enthusiasm of love that the world 
has ever known, and which, by inspiring a fervor of reverent 
love, unseals the spiritual eye, and reveals the grandeur of 
life, the sacredness of duty, the divineness of sorrow, the 
Eternal Goodness and the Immortal Hope? 


CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


* Nineteenth Century, March, 1889. 


t “ The true Christianity, a faith like Christ’s in the infinitude of man ” (“ Divinity 
School Address ”’). 
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THE NEW GOSPEL OF TOLERATION. 


The Catholic and the Protestant Church, each in its turn, 
long years ago lost its power to burn heretics ; each in turn 
lost its power, by the infliction of various other penalties, to 
persecute heretics in any way; and now the day seems 
dawning when all the churches shall find they have lost 
their power even to expel heretics from their membership, 
or to keep heresy altogether out from their theological 
schools. 

Within a few years, an opinion has sprung up that such a 
loss of power will really be a gain of power. Such an opinion 
recognizes in what is called heresy a growth essential to the 
permanence of Christianity, which, if not repressed or driven 
out, may place and keep the orthodox church in harmony 
with all successive developments in history and literature, 
and all discoveries of science. ‘To-day is the disciple of 
yesterday, and to-morrow will be the disciple of to-day.” 
The orthodoxy of to-day is the heresy of past days; the 
heresy of the present will be orthodoxy in the future. 

It recognizes, as Herbert Spencer has said, “that between 
the most opposite beliefs there is usually something in com- 
mon, something taken for granted by each; and that this 
something may be considered to have the highest degree of 
probability. A postulate which is unconsciously involved 
not by one man or body of men, but by numerous bodies of 
men who diverge in countless ways and degrees in the rest 
of their beliefs, has a warrant far transcending any that can 
usually be shown. When the postulate is abstract, not 
based on any one concrete experience common to all man- 
kind, but implies an induction from a great variety of 
experiences, we may say that it ranks next in certainty to 
the postulates of exact science.” 

This universal religious conviction, so fundamental, so 
common to all creeds, is one that evolution confirms; and it 
seems destined to be the only theology of the future. Mr. 
John Fiske has admirably stated it as follows: “Firstly, 
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the things and events of the world do not exist or occur 
blindly or irrelevantly, but from the beginning to the end of 
time, and through the furthest sweep of illimitable space, are 
connected together as the orderly manifestations of a Divine 
power; and this Divine power is something outside of our- 
selves, and upon it our own existence from moment to 
moment depends. And, secondly, men ought to do certain 
things, and ought to refrain from doing certain other things ; 
and the reason why some things are wrong to do, and other 
things are right to do, is in some mysterious but very rea] 
way connected with the existence and nature of this Divine 
power, which reveals itself in every great and every tiny 
thing, without which not a star courses in its mighty orbit, 
and without which not a sparrow falls to the ground.” 
What has in the past been most highly cherished, he goes 
on to show, has been this universal theistic belief,— the 
belief that there is a God who is pleased with the sight of 
the just man and is “angry with the wicked every day.” 
The terrible battles of the past over differences of religious 
belief have been due to the supposed inseparable connection 
between a theistic belief and various non-essential doctrines 
upon which the contestants differed. All religious truth in 
times past, in order to be comprehended and made impres- 
sive, had to be incorporated in rites, forms, ceremonies, and 
superstitious customs, and to be bound up in creeds, together 
with speculations which, in the light of evolution, we see to 
be altogether mistaken or irrelevant. 

Adam Smith, in his essay On the Principles which lead 
and direct Philosophical Inquiries, as illustrated by the 
History of Astronomy, says: “The machines that are first 
invented to perform any particular movement are always 
the most complex; and succeeding artists generally dis- 
cover that, with fewer wheels and with fewer principles 
of motion than had originally been employed, the same 
effects can be more easily produced. The first philosophi- 
cal systems, in the same manner, are always the most com- 
plex, and a particular connecting chain or principle is 
generally thought necessary to unite every two seemingly 
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disjointed appearances ; but often it happens that one great 
connecting principle is afterwards found to be sufficient 
to bind together all the discordant phenomena which occur 
in a whole species of things.” The creeds of the Churches, 
in the same manner, have been needlessly complex; and 
it is now being discovered that, with fewer wheels (that 
is, with a simpler belief), the effect sought after (that 
is, right living) may be more easily produced. It is begin- 
ning to be seen that it is not necessary to unite every two 
seemingly disjointed appearances or revelations of God by 
a speculative hypothesis or creed-article. In evolution is 
found the one great principle that must harmonize all 
creeds, as by its light we see all things slowly developing, 
passing from lower to higher, making for righteousness. 

However, it is not in advocating simpler belief or in 
opposing any orthodox beliefs that the new theology of 
the times has attracted the most attention. The heresy of 
our day differs quite radically from that which has ever 
preceded it. Formerly, new statements of belief have been 
expected to prevail and be generally accepted, or else to be 
exorcised: heretics have expected either to cast out their 
opponents or be cast out. Those of the present day expect 
neither. Thus the cardinal feature of the new theology is 
toleration. Toleration it both gives and claims, and it has 
genuine fellowship towards those who differ ever so widely 
in their religious views. Never since the primitive days of 
the Church has there existed in it such a diversity of opin- 
ion tempered by so pervading charity. 

To be sure, some roots of bitterness remain. Mr. Tal- 
mage recently preached a sermon on “ Orthodoxy ” from a 
text in Jeremiah: “ Ask for the old paths, and walk ye 
therein; and ye shall find rest for your souls.” In it he 
declared, of those who hold the new theology, that they 
‘“‘are doing more in the different denominations of Chris- 
tians and throughout the world for damaging Christianity 
and hindering the cause of the world’s betterment than five 
thousand Robert Ingersolls could do. That man who stands 
inside the castle is far more dangerous, if he be an enemy, 
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than five thousand enemies outside the castle. Ingersoll 
assails the castle from the outside. These men who pre- 
tend to be advanced thinkers in all the denominations are 
fighting from the inside, and trying to shove back the bolts 
and swing open the gates.” This protest shows that liberal 
thought, even if not of a very advanced type, exerts a power- 
ful influence, keenly felt by the conservative and intolerant. 
These men, whom Mr. Talmage calls “ enemies inside the 
castle,” feel and know themselves to be friends, not foes. 
Finding themselves through early influence and education 
connected with the churches of their fathers, and believing 
still in the essence of Christianity and its power for good, 
they stay there, even though many an early belief has been 
outgrown. This fact tells for the permanency and enduring 
power of Christianity. The Unitarian heresy, which was 
placed promptly on the outside, has necessarily accom- 
plished its chief work indirectly. As a denomination, it has 
made slow growth; while the ideas which gave rise to it 
have permeated all the Christian Church, and are destined 
to be the little leaven which shall leaven the whole lump. 

Men in churches still called orthodox, who most clearly 
appreciate the situation, are, no doubt, those who hold 
beliefs more or less inconsistent with orthodox creeds. The 
most significant feature about the new theology is unques- 
tionably the toleration it claims and to a large extent re- 
ceives. In the words of Professor Corson :— 

“The soul must rest in nothing this side of the infinite. 
If it does rest in anything, however relatively noble that 
thing may be, whether art or literature or science or the- 
ology even, it torpifies. However great a conquest the com- 
batant may achieve in any of these arenas, ‘striding away 
from the huge gratitude,’ his ‘club shouldered, lion fleece 
round loin and flank,’ he must be bound on the next new 
labor, height o’er height ever surmounting destiny’s decree.” 


“ Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled.” 


CuHester C. PLATT. 





A Vision of Continuity. 


A VISION OF CONTINUITY.* 
I. ON THE UPWARD GRADE: HOPEFUL. 


Thus far the way from Asheville lies mainly in the valley 
of Hominy Creek, out from which on either side opens up 
many a vale of sufficient extent to afford room for two or 
three little farms to nestle there in a lovely Eden. And, 
now that the railway has made its appearance in the main 
valley, there is for the first time presented to the inhabi- 
tants of these hitherto isolated spots an explicit statement 
of the world-old problem, “ What shall result to a people of 
primitive modes of life when brought face to face with the 
tense, complex life of a distinctively higher civilization ?” 
Evidently, here as elsev ‘ere, there can be no exception to 
the inexorable law, Fuse, or vanish. That is the alternative 
presented to the man of Eden whenever and wherever he 
comes into contact with awakened, transformed humanity,— 
it matters not whether it be upon the islands of the South- 
ern Ocean, or along the shores of China, or on the plains of 
Hindustan, or here in these long secluded vales. 

Century by century, and now even day by day, the possi- 
bility of isolation and the uneventful life of the primitive 
paradise have become, and are more and more steadily and 
swiftly becoming, restricted to ever narrower boundaries 
upon this planet. In the primeval world, isolation was, if 
one may so say, the one uninterrupted fact. Beyond the 
simplest relations of natural affection within the family, the 
only relations realized between man and man were those of 
fierce antagonism. There was but one phase of the princi- 
ple of continuity in actual operation, tending toward social 
development, toward the millennium of “ Peace on earth 
and good will among men” ; and that, strangely enough, was 
precisely the monotonous recurrence everywhere of uncom- 


promising hostility on the part of each group toward every 
other group. 


* This sketch is one of a series of “‘ Foot-notes to the Carolina Mountains.” 
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It is this irrepressible conflict that found its first great 
culmination and tentative solution in those vast empires 
with their absolute rule that arose upon the Oriental plains. 
It was reaction against this principle of continuity thus one- 
sidedly worked out that drove the Greeks back into the 
negative attitude of jealous isolation. But, just because 
with them it was explicitly a negative attitude toward uni- 
versal tyranny, it took on a transfigured form; and that 
form was the positive affirmation of the imperishable right 
of the Greek to individual freedom. 

Look but for a moment also at the career of the Romans. 
Their all-controlling instinct was that of legal justice. But 
this is nothing else than the first express affirmation of the 
identity in nature of all men, so far as formal rights and 
duties go. The divinity of the State is no respecter of per- 
sons. And the Romans were the only people of their time 
who were moved by this instinct of absolute equality before 
the law. No wonder, then, that they found themselves 
involved in a life-and-death struggle with all the world! 
Nor is it in any wise to be wondered at that the one people 
who profoundly felt the value, even in this imperfect form, 
of the principle that binds all humanity into one, should do 
battle with the greatest consistency, the greatest energy, 
and the greatest persistency, and should thus prove the vic- 
tors in every struggle and compel the submission of the 
world. 

So, too, that higher and highest form of the principle of 
continuity that penetrates to the inmost depths of man’s 
being, and declares not merely the absolute identity in 
nature of all men, but the identity in nature of all intelli- 
gent beings, and so proclaims this gospel: that man and 
God have one and the same spiritual nature,— this form of 
the principle of continuity had its earliest premonitions 
among the people of Israel, and its first explicit utterance 
from the mouth of a Jew. 

It was the tragedy of the people of Israel that they failed 
to comprehend fully the principle for the establishment of 
which they maintained for centuries a ceaseless and heroic 
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struggl: with surrounding nations. It was the tragedy of 
the personal life of the greatest of all the Jews that, seeing 
with perfect clearness the absolute universality of that prin- 
ciple, he was, nevertheless, unable to convert his own people 
to his view, and so perished in an outer conflict with those 
he most loved and most yearned to lift to the level where 
they might not merely behold the one universal God above 
and beyond man, but where they might also discern in type 
the self-same divinity within man as man, and thus recog- 
nize the sublime truth of the perpetual manifestation of God 
in the flesh. 

The man Jesus died. But the principle he was the first 
to announce explicitly to the inhabitants of this earth ap- 
peals with ever-increasing power to the reason of man; 
and through the centuries, amid all conflicts and in spite of 
all antagonisms, is steadily gathering humanity into one 
common, conscious brotherhood, bound together by the in- 
destructible bond of that greatest commandment upon which 
hang all the law and the prophets,— the twofold command- 
ment requiring love as directed at once towards the one uni- 
versal Divinity above all, and towards the same universal, 
Divine nature which, with whatever of dimness, still shines 
forth as the one ray of hope in all. 

How peremptorily does the principle thus stated put 
aside all prejudice of race and position! It recognizes 
“neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free.” It renders 
the external and vanishing so thoroughly transparent as to 
be a matter of relative indifference. It concentrates atten- 
tion especially upon the infinite, divine nature in man, and 
declares that in the typical Man all are One. Thus the 
brotherhood of man is to be traced, not to the fatherhood of 
Adam, but to the fatherhood of God. 

Hence it is the man Jesus, the individual “ God-man,” 
who taught the world the lesson of the universal God-Man 
in the identity of the human and the divine nature, is be- 
coming more and more unquestionably the central figure in 
the world’s history ; and no prophecy could be more rational 
than that which represents the progress of humanity as cul- 
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minating in confession being made by every tongue that the 
principle which it was the mission of Jesus to formulate for 
human intelligence is the ultimate truth as regards the 
nature of man, and hence the principle before which every 
knee must ultimately bow in token of free, rational, abso- 
Inte, and hence joyous obedience. 

But this principle, as Jesus himself announced it, gave 
emphasis almost exclusively to the religious aspect of man’s 
nature; just as the system of Roman law was occupied 
wholly with man in his political character. And for ages 
these two complementary aspects of one and the same funda- 
mental principle have been held in isolation and antagonism, 
until at length, in these latter times, men have come to rec- 
ognize that as between Church and State there is in truth 
no conflict, and that the long struggle between the Church 
and the Empire during the Middle Age was in reality a 
struggle between pope and emperor, each actuated by a 
blindly selfish desire to establish a universal and undisputed 
monarchy. 

Success on the part of either could only have resulted 
in the crushing out of all individual independence,— in a 
return to the Oriental form of despotism. Nevertheless, it 
was precisely this long-continued and, for the most part, 
evenly balanced struggle between these would-be lords of 
all the earth that served as the training-school in which the 
people of Europe were educated at once to think and con- 
sciously live, in ever-increasing degree, the universal law of 
the spirit both politically and religiously. 

In the Middle Age, indeed, Europe seemed falling into 
ruins. Every man would be at once both pope and emperor. 
It was not intelligent leadership so much as reckless individ- 
ual deeds that characterized the heroes of the time. Blind 
King John of Bohemia, with his horse’s bridle tied to the 
bridle of the horse of a trusty knight on either side, and 
thus rushing into the battle of Crécy, striking wildly about 
him, and dying in the midst of the fray, is but the typical 
character of the whole period. Men rushed they knew not 
whither, and fought they knew not whom, and struggled 
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they knew not clearly what for, and died, not knowing by 
whose hand. And it was just this isolation and mutual 
antagonism, thus appearing once more in the world’s history 
as the supreme law, that also once more compelled subor- 
dination to the higher law of combination, of mutual de- 
pendence and mutual forbearance. 

So, too, nature itself was interpreted by primitive man as 
made up of isolated, independent, and often mutually antag- 
onistic parts. Thus arose the whole world of nature-myths. 
In the Middle Age, the still half-heathen consciousness of 
Europe emphasized the mythic interpretation of nature, but 
also insisted in the name of Christianity upon relegating the 
whole to the demonic, anti-divine world. It is the modern 
consciousness, become intelligently Christian, that has de- 
veloped the scientific view of nature, discovered its uni- 
versal laws, and thereby learned to look upon the physical 
world as a world in which there is no isolation, but only 
qualitative and quantitative distinctions in one stupendous, 
absolutely continuous whole. 

True, the Middle Age stand-point is now and then reas- 
sumed; and the conflict between Religion and Science — 
meaning by the latter physical science—is reaffirmed, 
though with this difference: that “Science” now appears 
to stand for the divine, and “Religion” for the anti-divine! 
Steadily, however, and at the present day rapidly, these 
echoes of an earlier stage of thought are dying away. Men 
are becoming more and more clearly conscious of the unity 
of the world, or universe, in every sense of the term. Not 
only is there one identical spiritual nature common to the 
Divine and the human, but, just as man’s thought attains to 
completeness and perfection only when given complete ex- 
pression, so the perfect Thought of the Divine must give 
itself reality and completeness through its own complete 
utterance or outer manifestation. And already, in the early 
part of the present century, a celebrated scientist (Oersted) 
had declared with enthusiasm, “The universe is but the 
thought of God!” 

How wondrous, indeed, have been the transformations 
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wrought by this recognition of the unity and continuity 
of the world! It has freed man from the tyranny of man, 
and transformed him from the cringing worshipper of the 
misapprehended powers of nature into the fearless investi- 
gator and resistless lord of nature. With the telegraph, 
man flashes his thought across continents; and, with the 
telephone, his lightest whisper is heard round the world. 
Space and time are conquered, and man grows omnipresent. 
With the steam-engine, man spans the seas, removes 
mountains from his path, collects the products of all climes, 
and lays them down at the door of every inhabitant of 
the world. Nature is subdued, and made to perform the 
tasks of man; and man grows omnipotent. With the print- 
ing-press and the training of the schools, man collects into 
the Present the richest results of the workings of genius 
in all ages, formulating, classifying, and supplementing 
them, so that the youth of each succeeding generation may 
start with advantages enabling them to surpass their prede- 
cessors; and man grows omniscient. 

Thus, from the beginning of the world onward, manifest 
destiny has shown, and ever continues increasingly to show, 
the expansion of the life of the individual beyond the possi- 
bility of isolation. The universal nature of man demands 
that he live a universal life. Each life, in truth, includes 
all lives. Without them, it could not be even what it is; 
and this is true in a still richer sense with each succeeding 
decade. Every hammer-stroke in the construction of a rail- 
way is a pulsation in the widened life of humanity. Science 
aiding in the extension of commerce is also incidentally 
enforcing a compulsory education act and sending additional 
multitudes to school. Increased facilities for transportation 
are doubtless also increased facilities for war, but they mul- 
tiply in tenfold greater degree the interests of peace which 
tend to make war impossible. 

With the increasing complexity and precision of organi- 
zation in the life of the community as a whole, the individ- 
ual finds himself called upon to show a more and more 
prompt and exact subordination to what seems at first view 
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an external and arbitrary authority. And yet, on further 
consideration, he finds that, in the main, the increasing 
demands made upon him are only those demands which his 
own higher intelligence must approve, seeing that their ful- 
filment can only conduce to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, and thus to the welfare of himself as one of its 
members. Thus the command that appeared to come from 
an outer, arbitrary source is, in truth, a demand of his own 
nature ; and to fulfil that demand is to realize his own free- 
dom in its truest significance. He finds himself surrender- 
ing his own special, more or less capricious preferences, and 
in that very fact attaining the realization of his truer, more 
universal, more consistent self. Such obedience is the way, 
and the only way, to the realization of substantial freedom. 
It is only by losing one’s life that he can hope to find it in 
its truest significance. 

Thus, under all its varied forms, the law of the world 
condemns isolation, and demands that each shall actually 
participate in the life of all. Union, universal confedera- 
tion, the enriching and completion of the life of each indi- 
vidual man through perfect fusion with the life of the race, 
with the life of universal MAN,— such is the law of Rea- 
son as unfolded in the history of humanity. Isolation 
means poverty, both outer and inner. Wealth, whether 
temporal or spiritual, is attainable only through exchange, 
through association. And whether withdrawal from the 
larger life of humanity take the form of Calhounism in the 
State or that peculiar phase of exclusivism known as “ close 
communion” in the Church, or whether it assume the 
special form of denial of obligations to the communal life 
expressed in illicit distilling (as in these mountains), or the 
form of timid inactivity which refuses all effort lest it 
may end in failure (as in case of Edward the Confessor), 
—whatever the form the spirit of exclusivism assumes, it 
can lead only to disaster. Everywhere in the universe, on 
every blade of grass, on every flower of the field, on every 
valley, on every mountain, on the very sky itself, there is 
written in letters of light, as on every page of human his- 
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tory there is written in letters of fire, “ Thow art thy 
brother's keeper.” 

The world is mine when I give myself to the world. 
But, when I hold myself aloof from the world, then am 
I poor, indeed. 


Il. DOWN GRADE, WITH GLIMPSES OF PANDEMONIUM. 


The reader will be good enough to remind himself that 
we are catching a glimpse of the world from a car window. 
Thus far, too, we have been struggling up grade. But let 
us now look down the western slope and across the ridge 
beyond, that we may find what further visions await us. 

The descent is steep and swift, and brings us quickly 
into the valley of Pigeon River. We reach the stream, 
and cross it near Pigeon Station. The source of the river 
is some twenty-five miles southward from this point and in 
a region meriting our consideration. Its head waters de- 
scend from the northward-tending slopes and gorges of the 
mountain-knot formed by the junction of the Balsam Moun- 
tains coming down from the north-west, the Newfound 
Mountains sweeping in from the north-east, and the Tennes- 
see Ridge thrusting out nearly northward from the Blue 
Ridge. 

It is a wild region, a complex source of waters, and, if 
names indicate anything, of wonders also. It is a sort of 
natural battle-field for the grim giants of the upper air. 
Down one of its slopes the waters from the storm-clouds 
which gather there flow directly towards the Atlantic basin. 
Down other slopes from the same clouds streams gather, 
and flow into the Gulf of Mexico. It is to be noticed, too, 
that the present race of inhabitants, with orthodox interpre- 
" tations of these wild aspects of nature, not unmingled per- 
haps with elements of primitive legends, have named the 
various localities in very suggestive fashion. One stretch 
of rough, barren surface is “ The Devil’s Old Field”; an- 
other summit, more than six thousand feet in height, is 
known as “ The Devil’s Court-house ”; while still another 
eminence in the same neighborhood is significantly entitled 
“Chimney Top.” 
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The very names fascinate one. For my part, I am re- 
solved to visit this region, so manifestly and forcibly sug- 
gestive of terrors unspeakable, though the present journey 
will hardly lead thither. The reader may therefore be com- 
forted. I myself, indeed, like most men, have a certain 
instinctive tendency towards deferring to some future day 
my visit to his majesty’s dominions. And yet to-day’s 
journey will make us fellow-passengers with two or three 
beings — men, and therefore our brothers — who, it cannot 
be doubted, are travelling swiftly towards that very desti- 
nation. 

Just below the point where the railway crosses the Pigeon 
River, its current sweeps round to the west, and continues 
for some miles to flow in that general direction. Its course 
is through a beautiful valley, lying between complicated 
tangles of mountains on either hand. There is thus pre- 
sented to the observant passenger along this way a constant 
succession of charming and sometimes surprisingly extended 
vistas,— the river, indeed, oftenest not in view. The reader 
will remember our toilsome ascent up the eastern slope of 
the Newfound Mountains. He is also now to observe that 
our descent along the western grade to the valley of the 
flying stream is made with care and with ever-increasing 
swiftness. 

Let me also remind him of this further fact: that my 
legal friend, believing firmly that an advocate should raise 
no fogs save such as vanish even while forming, has ac- 
quired the habit of burning tobacco in a small blast-fur- 
nace, solely that he may see in the curling, floating, swiftly 
disappearing vapors the melancholy and yet hopeful symbol 
of the incoherent fancies and ephemeral vagaries of a vapor- 
ing visionary. And just now he has discovered in this near 
neighborhood of the Great Smokies a specially fine quality 
of the weed, in which he finds unspeakable solace and mourn- 
ful delight. This is why we are riding in the “smoking- 
car,” which we find to be also the “second-class” car, 
though this discovery is made too late to be of avail in 
securing for us the corresponding reduction of rates. And 
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yet, even so, riding in this second-class car is not without 
its special compensation. We find ourselves in the midst 
of a company highly interesting, if not altogether agree- 
able. In truth, it is in some measure agreeable precisely 
because of its peculiar interest. 

Just in front of my friend sits a thin-bodied, thin-visaged 
man, with a crafty eye and a look of mingled confidence 
and timidity. He is dressed in a blue suit, and his nervous 
manner gives evidence scarcely to be mistaken of his being 
foreign to this region. He enters readily into conversation 
with all who show any encouraging signs. He even offers 
“inducement” in the form of a glass flask containing a 
dark amber liquid that flashes faint gleams of a strange 
light betimes as the mouth of the flask, coming downward, 
meets its owner’s mouth straining upward. He invites par- 
ticipation, and several passengers participate. The light 
begins to gleam faintly from his eyes as it gleamed from the 
dark liquid while yet in the flask. He grows somewhat 
more confident, though with a mellow, benevolent, harmless 
confidence. He ventures at length to turn round to my 
friend, and proposes that he, too, shall draw strength and 
comfort from the common source. With blandest thanks, 
rendering all irritation impossible, his offer is declined; 
and, being assured that we ourselves are supplied with a 
goodly flask labelled “ Rattle-snake bites rendered harm- 
less,” he henceforth regards us with special friendliness and 
favor. 

But, now that the train is fairly on the way down grade, 
our attention is drawn to a personage just on the other 
side of the car. It is a negro, and he is receiving much 
notice. Just when or where he has come in I cannot say. 
It is only since we have begun moving swiftly towards the 
valley that I have become conscious of his presence. He, 
too, is clad in a sufficiently conspicuous uniform. It con- 
sists of trousers and shirt made of coarse material, and hav- 
ing broad stripes of alternate black and dingy white. The 
stripes run round his person instead of from head to foot, 
as if marking how the lines of his conduct cross and con- 
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tradict all the natural currents of his life. He has the 
close attention of two or three white men, who express 
themselves to him with much force and little elegance con- 
cerning the foolishness of a “nigger.” I listen for a while— 
cannot, indeed, very well help listening — to the conversa- 
tion, which it is evidently intended all shall hear. The 
negro himself takes no part, save now and then by a quick 
look and a sudden nervous movement. Through his some- 
what pinched black face gleams the fire of reckless defiance. 
He is a wild animal at bay. He has but recently escaped 
from the State Prison. Now he is once more in the power 
of the officers of the law. He has been harbored in his 
flight by others of his own race, and has shown his appre- 
ciation of their kindly intention towards him by robbing 
them of all their scanty store of provisions. Thus the clew 
was given to his recapture. Instead of manfully complet- 
ing the expiation of his crimes, he had sought to escape their 
consequences, and had thus involved himself in still further 
crime. And, in doing this, he had turned into hatred the 
sympathy of those who had it in their dimly lighted hearts 
to help him. Thus, having become the enemy of all men, 
he must now depend solely upon himself. 

On the other hand, organized society, with all the appli- 
ances of civilized life, and with the measureless power of 
rational combination, spreads its net; and the lone, des- 
perate, helpless fugitive cannot but be caught in its meshes. 
This one had made his way on foot, stealthily and slowly. 
He is now moving in a railway train in the direction of 
court and jury and reimprisonment, and added years of 
hard slave-labor; and his movement is with the constantly 
growing speed of the downward grade. Crime moves at 
first slowly, but ever from higher to lower levels, bringing 
the author of crime without fail into the valley of humilia- 
tion at last. And the carrier-pigeon itself is not so swift 
or sure in its flight as is the descent of justice at last upon 
the doer of wrong. It may hover for a time above him, as 
if in the air; but, in the final reckoning, it fails not of its 
purpose, which is to secure to every human being the full 
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measure of his rights,— the right to be punished for his evil 
deed no less than his right of reward for whatever of good 
he may do. True, indeed, is that word of Plato, “The 
worst thing that can happen to a man is to do wrong and 
not be punished !” 

This, in truth, is the mission of every member of the 
human race: that he work and become a man in genuine 
reality. And, if he refuse to accomplish his mission, and 
fly instead through crime to separation from the rational 
human world, then organized society pursues him, brings 
him back, and compels him to do as a slave what otherwise 
he might have done with freedom and manly self-respect. 
This pursuit and capture and return to his duty, so far as 
can thus be effected, of every criminal and self-enslaved 
man, is forever demanded, and ever becomes more perfectly 
realized by the civilized world. And this demand it is 
that constitutes the eternally valid fugitive-slave law. 

Here, too, we see the ultimate development of the prin- 
ciple of isolation. It is absolute defiance of law,— the 
severance of every positive bond connecting the individual 
with the world of humanity. Hence the resistless instinct 
of the criminal to fly from all visible connection with 
society, as in his crime he has already brought about his 
own absolute moral isolation from every truly rational 
being. 

Nor is this self-isolation through defiance of the law of 
Reason any the less evident in the conspicuous deeds of the 
world than in the obscure. Witness the example of Napo- 
leon the Great. So long as he worked for the unity and 
consistent development of France as a nation in the midst 
of nations, he was the hero of France, and one of the world’s 
greatest heroes. But, as soon as he began working for his 
own aggrandizement, regardless of the true interests of 
France, then began the severance of the bonds that bound 
him to the heart of a great nation. It is thus that he 
reduced himself to a state of complete isolation and utter 
helplessness. Like a vast, barren, frowning rock of selfish- 
ness in the midst of the wild, storm-tossed sea of humanity, 
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he stood unmoved during the last years of his reign, self- 
doomed, self-banished. And St. Helena was but the appro- 
priate outer symbol of the moral isolation which the mighty 
soul had already brought upon itself. 

This way leads not towards paradise. 


Wru11AM M. BryYAnt. 


GROWTH OF THE CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE AND 
ITS LESSONS. 


It is probable that few of us have any adequate apprecia- 
tion of two characteristics of the age in which we live,— 
characteristics which are as marked and remarkable as the 
rise of the Christian spirit two thousand years ago or the 
spread of the New Learning some five centuries ago. I 
refer to the wonderful increase of knowledge and the ac- 
companying avidity for information among the masses. 
Within the memory of persons as young as myself, about 
all that was known of many of the sciences could be stated 
in a moderate-sized volume, while now a library is needed 
to cover the same subject. Then, in even our larger insti- 
tutions of learning, one professor undertook to teach both 
physics and chemistry ; while now in the same institutions a 
dozen men are engaged in these departments. 

A century ago, the Sunday sermon of the parish minister 
afforded the principal, if not the only, intellectual stimulus 
which our grandparents enjoyed, while the Bible was the 
one great storehouse of literature and history accessible to 
them. These intellectual resources seem very meagre to 
us; and, when we compare our plethora of reading matter 
with their scant facilities, we wonder how such stalwart 
thinkers as then existed were produced, for men of vigor- 
ous thought and most powerful reason did then exist. But 
the explanation doubtless lies in the fact that true culture, 
after all, depends more upon the use which we make of our 
faculties and facilities than upon the mass of information 
within reach. In those days, men with fewer facts before 
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them, by repeatedly turning them over in thought and thor- 
oughly digesting them, really assimilated more truth and 
made more mental fibre than those who to-day range wider, 
but think less. 

This increase of knowledge does not therefore mean a 
commensurate superiority of intellectual capacity. But 
these characteristics of the present age, just named, place 
upon us new tasks; while they make the problem of relig- 
ious organization and administration more difficult, because 
more complex, than it formerly was. We may not be any 
happier than our forefathers who occupied that narrow At- 
lantic seaboard, and got along very well by travelling on 
horseback and carrying their grain back and forth from the 
mill in lumbering carts. But the expansion of our settle- 
ments and the enormous yield of grain have compelled us 
to create some new mode of travel, and also to provide some 
new method by which to handle our crops. Likewise, the 
marvellous growth of knowledge makes it necessary that 
we invent new methods for handling and distributing the 
great mass of facts recently discovered; for these facts 
must somehow be made social factors and organized into 
the fabric of civilization. Educational methods by which 
the Church served the needs of former times, when the stock 
of knowledge was limited, are now as antiquated as the cart 
and coach of those days; for there are a great many new 
and important truths which all men ought to know, and 
which ought to be made vital forces in our communal life, 
but which can find no expression through the old religious 
forms. There are hygienic and sanitary laws, principles of 
social science, lessons of history, the ideals of other relig- 
ions, humanitarian aspirations, literary creations,— nearly all 
recently acquired resources,— which need somehow to be 
published and built into the lives of the common people. 
The weekly sermon, which was adequate for the exposition 
of Calvinism, is not sufficient, especially when kept within 
its traditional limits, to set forth and enforce this large body 
of important facts. 

But not only has the mass of facts increased in geomet- 
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rical ratio: the desire for knowledge has deepened and ex- 
tended. The appetite for information is almost ravenous. 
The common schools have made the elements of education 
universal; the press has sowed knowledge broadcast and 
made thought cosmopolitan ; the lecture platform has inten- 
sified curiosity and stimulated reading; while scientific 
discoveries have captivated the popular imagination and 
made the masses expectant of almost apocalyptic wonders. 
And the old church organization possesses no instrumen- 
talities capable of satisfying this desire for knowledge. 
That organization took its present shape when, in compari- 
son, but few historical aud scientific facts were known, and 
when it was held that all that man needs is instruction 
in the Bible plan of redemption. There was then really 
but little science and history to teach; and a knowledge of 
what was falsely called the Gospel — but which was really 
nothing but a system of cosmology with mythological at- 
tachments — was considered the substance of religious edu- 
cation. A church organized simply to expound the con- 
fession of faith as a fixed and unvarying document, and 
committed to the theory that modern discoveries possess no 
religious values and add nothing to the chart of life by 
which man must live,—such a church was completely in- 
capable of gratifying the modern passion for information. 
So that people beyond the school age and not content with 
the ephemeral newspaper were compelled to go outside 
present ecclesiastical forms, and create new methods for the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

The pressure of these influences created the celebrated 
Chautauqua Circles, which, inaugurated only a little over 
ten years ago, have spread with remarkable rapidity, and 
now have a membership of over sixty thousand persons. 
The growth of this movement teaches several lessons worth 
learning; but it especially makes the fact plain that our 
existing churches fail to satisfy the intellectual needs of 
society. Scientific discovery, historical research, and lit- 
erary activity have accumulated a great body of truths and 
ideals which the churches do nothing to popularize and en- 
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force, which the schools cannot convey to adults, but which 
great numbers of people are anxious to study. So that, as 
organized religion does so little to supply these new intel- 
lectual needs, and as the pulpit keeps so close to the tradi- 
tional limits, making no considerable effort to become the 
organ of the modern spirit or to bring out the spiritual 
significance of recently discovered facts, those who have felt 
this modern craving for knowledge have beeen obliged to 
create special methods for accomplishing these ends. 

The Chautauqua Circle is therefore the very best evi- 
dence that our churches have failed to meet the intel- 
lectual demands of the time, and have also failed to be 
adequate exponents of those truths of history and science 
which, while not themselves religion, constitute not only 
valuable elements of culture, but the essential apparatus of 
the religious sentiment. If ministers generally carried into 
their pulpits, with reasonable frequency, topics which relate 
to philanthropy, the conduct-value of science, and the lessons 
of modern and ancient history; if they now and then took 
their texts from Greek ethics, modern novels, and Buddhist 
parables; if they felt free at any time to draw lessons from 
a Garrison as well asa Samuel, from the Mahabh4rata as well 
as Job, and from sanitary law as well as Levitical rite,— 
then there would be that freshness and variety in their work 
which would give their pulpits new authority, and which 
would also make them the agents of the enlightenment for 
which the people are craving. If churches appealed to 
people through educational methods, such as lectures, clubs, 
and other agencies, freed from money-making features and 
emancipated from sectarian purposes; if in these ways the 
great revelations of modern discovery and our new intel- 
lectual methods were brought near to the people, and so 
enforced as to become living convictions and established 
habits of life— then no new agency like the Chautauqua 
Circle would be needed; for such an administration of 
religion would mean just that publication and organization 
of essential knowledge which the age demands, and which 
the Chautauqua movement has attempted to secure. 
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The lesson which we read in the existence and growth of 
the Chautauqua Circle is therefore twofold: first, that 
there is a deep and wide-spread popular desire for informa- 
tion,— not only a recognition of the value of this new 
knowledge, but the conviction that it must be made a vital 
force, not only in individuals, but also in the communal life 
of society ; second, that the church as at present organized 
fails to meet the intellectual demands of society, because it 
holds so closely to traditional methods, and neglects to make 
itself the organ of modern thought and the exponent of 
recent revelations. Our conclusion, then, is that, if the 
church were properly organized, this work could be better 
done under the sanction of religion, and then the Chautauqua 
Circle would not be needed. 

Now, from this statement, it may be inferred that I do not 
look upon the Chautauqua movement as an unmixed good 
or as the best possible agency to meet this demand and do 
this work. And, while my object here is not so much to 
criticise as to interpret, yet I wish briefly to express my 
opinion respecting the policy and quality of its work. 

1. My first objection to the Chautauqua Circle is that it 
tends towards superficiality, the one defect of our civilization 
against which all earnest-minded leaders of public opinion 
and effort in America ought to work with especial zeal and . 
watchfulness. Nothing but a very superficial knowledge 
can be obtained from programmes of study so elaborate and 
so overloaded with large themes as those of the Chautauqua 
Circle. Too many topics are crowded upon the stage at 
once, so that the student can do little more than obtain 
a passing glimpse of great events and personages; and 
what he carries away will be nothing more than a mental 
haze, dimly illuminated here and there by a few strange 
names and half-appreciated dates. The programmes of 
study are too bony to be attractive and too ambitious to 
admit of thorough work. The object ought to be to give 
people a taste for study, and train them in the proper 
methods ; for the most important thing is not the territory 
traversed, but the habit of thought which is created. It 
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would be better to select topics of less range, and treat them 
more sympathetically and more thoroughly; for, in this 
way, more real culture would be afforded, though fewer 
facts might be imparted. The aim of the managers of the 
Chautauqua Circle seems to be to make a course of study 
which shall compete with an academic curriculum: but 
this is a mistake, and such a policy can lead to nothing 
but superficial knowledge and that unlovely presumption 
of wisdom which goes along with superficiality. To help 
the class of persons who need this work, the policy should 
be to give them a true point of view and a correct method 
of thought rather than a heterogeneous mass of facts. To 
lead them across the threshold and show them how to go 
on is far better than to make them feel that they have 
gained the throne of wisdom. And my criticism is that 
the Chautauqua Circle attempts to do too much, while 
it aims more at mere information than at mental discipline. 

2. My second objection is that an orthodox prepossession 
or theological assumption runs all through the work, and 
vitiates it to a decided degree. There is no offensive sec- 
tarianism, and no explicit attempt to teach ecclesiastical 
dogma; but the evangelical claims of supernaturalism are 
everywhere taken for granted, while, at almost every turn, 
it is evident that the chief purpose in all this work is to 
throw around people a network of modern thought so care- 
fully woven that it will hold them to the old standards of 
faith. Every little way, a guide-post is set up, which skil- 
fully informs people that all these lines of modern discovery 
confirm the creed. In all these Chautauqua Circle pro- 
grammes and publications, an ulterior purpose shines 
through; and this ulterior purpose is not a pure love of 
truth nor a desire to translate truth into life, but an at- 
tempt to present the results of recent research and modern 
discovery in such a way as to support the claim of evan- 
gelical theology. I would not say that this policy leads to 
a wilful suppression of facts; but it does often give a false 
coloring to the treatment of important topics; and in this 
way it leads to a one-sided and imperfect knowledge. Now, 
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this is what I must condemn as an unworthy and unfruitful 
handling of truth,—a policy which has been abandoned in 
every sphere of human activity but religion. Whoever 
handles facts to make them support a dogma already 
assumed lowers truth to the second place; and whoever 
lowers truth to the second place to a very great degree 
lessens his own efficiency as a truth-seeker, while he in 
this way breaks down his own veracity. Egyptian history, 
comparative religion, geological science, ought to be studied 
with an eye single to truth, and without reference to their 
bearing upon dogma; but they are not always or generally 
so presented in the Chautauqua Circle, and this ever-present 
theological bias is a great defect. 

What we want is truth, crystal clear and divinely power- 
ful, without sectarian tag or partisan uses. Let us be done 
with the dogmatic and offensive talk about “ Christian 
truth.” The truth itself is beautiful enough and divine 
enough. And it is certainly very un-Christ-like to put 
truth to so mean a use as the support of sect and dogma. 

But this institution, if not the perfect good, is no un- 
mixed evil. There are good elements in this movement which 
need generous recognition. Any intellectual activity is 
better than stagnation, and these circles do represent a vast 
amount of genuine love of knowledge and healthful mental 
exertion. The simple fact that it is the means of associat- 
ing sixty thousand men and women together in intellectual 
pursuits of any kind makes it an educational agency of no 
small influence. This mere association for a spiritual pur- 
pose is in itself a stride towards the kingdom of heaven. 
And, though an orthodox assumption underlies the work, 
yet a long step towards a purely humane administration of 
religion has been taken when members of sects, which were 
very recently bitterly intolerant of each other, are willing 
to come together upon the basis of a common bumanity for 
the acquisition of truth. And, though its managers may be 
intent on making it subserve the interests of Orthodoxy, 
yet the lover of progress recognizes that thought, having 
been once awakened, may be trusted to carry men onward. 
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Anything is better than mental lethargy. It is not so im- 
portant who teaches a man to think or what the purpose of 
the teacher is. The chief necessity is that the man be 
taught to think; and, when he is able to think, he will 
make his own theology, quite regardless of his teacher. So 
that, while I wish that the Chautauqua Circle might be more 
modern and scientific in its spirit, yet I do not mourn so 
very much over its traditional bias, because the very 
thought which it awakens will break these bonds to a very 
large extent. 

Now, having passed this judgment upon the Chautauqua 
Circle as an educational movement, I wish to say that what 
is needed is that the Church devote itself, not to this pre- 
cise work, but to a similar work, which shall meet these 
intellectual needs in a more efficient and catholic manner. 
And my reasons for this statement are as follows : — 

1. The task of religion ought to be made broad enough 
to include the distribution and organization of all truths 
that have religious import and conduct-values, and this 
work should be associated with the sanction of piety. Peo- 
ple ought to feel that this intellectual activity for increase 
of life and this pursuit of truth for its conduct-values are 
vital parts of religion itself. What could do religion more 
good than to make the popular conception of piety inclu- 
sive of just this love of truth and just this intellectual ear- 
nestness? What could do more to translate facts into liv- 
ing convictions and give culture a humanitarian aspiration 
than for the Church to take this work in hand, and use its 
influence in making such truths felt as divinely obligatory? 
It would be a great gain to take these good things into the 
Church, and surround them with the associations of relig- 
ious sanctity. 

2. The assumption of just this work by the Church would 
do more than anything else to vitalize this institution and 
place it in line with modern life and aspiration. This 
would not only put a religious emphasis upon truth, but it 
would add vigor and catholicity to the Church. Nothing 
stands more in the way of the prosperity of the Church 
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to-day than the popular feeling that it represents a narrow 
view of life and only a fraction of the community. And 
what is needed at present is a readjustment of church 
forms to the needs of modern life, so that the intellect- 
ual forces and social impulses of the age may report them- 
selves through all its messages and ministries, in order 
that an administration of religion may be reached which 
shall be co-extensive with the interests of the whole com- 
munity. As soon as the Church shall come forward to pub- 
lish and organize all truths bearing upon life, then it will 
crown itself with new authority ; while through it will flow 
new tides of hope and enthusiasm. 

But it is objected: This work ought to be unsectarian, 
even more ansectarian than the work of the Chautauqua 
Circle. Of course, it ought to be unsectarian. And just 
here presses upon us with overwhelming force the necessity 
of an undogmatic church, based upon a purpose rather than 
acreed. It is evident that this work must be catholic and 
humane rather than sectarian, and it is equally evident that 
we need an undogmatic religious organization to do it. Our 
chain of conclusions lies before us in this shape: 

1. A church committed to a fixed theological creed can- 
not enter upon this broad educational work in the modern 
spirit. 2. As our churches have failed to meet these de- 
mands of modern society for intellectual training, the Chau- 
tauqua Circle sprang up to do this work. 38. But the pub- 
lication of vital truths and the emphasis of the religious 
significance of modern knowledge are just what the Church 
ought to be doing. 4. Therefore, what is imperatively 
needed is an undogmatic church, which shall carry forward 
an unsectarian administration of intellectual activities. 

The traditional restrictions which have limited the mes- 
sage of the pulpit and narrowed the work of the church 
must be swept away ; and whatever truths the minister finds 
that have a spiritual import and a conduct-value he must 
make a part of his Glad Tidings, while it must be the essen- 
tial duty of every religious organization to satisfy these 
intellectual demands of modern society. And if a theolog- 
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ical aphasia should take possession of the entire community 
for at least a year, so that nobody would be able to remem- 
ber the sectarian names which divide people, or to speak of 
such dogmas as probation, predestination, atonement, or the 
trinity, which at once suggest strife and bitterness; if all 
these things could be put out of sight for a time, and every 
“ism” and “doxy” could be buried beneath some great 
Lethean tidal wave; if people should co-operate for one year 
on the basis of a common humanity for the universal good, 
— intent only on planting truths, perfecting hopes, and 
ripening joys,—then what rich dews of heavenly grace 
would settle over all these fields of human interest, so long 
alternately parched by the withering blasts of controversy 
or frozen by the frosts of indifference, while the Fatherhood 
of God would be revealed as never before in the perfect 
Brotherhood of Man! 

Towards this sublime unity the irresistible tendencies of 
the age are carrying us. This is what the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been preparing; this is the meaning of the demo- 
cratic spirit, of these socialistic yearnings, of our scientific 
revelations, and of the orchestral voices of literature and 
history. This is the consummation which shall come to 
pass in the twentieth century; and we must be co-workers 
with Providence in bringing in that glorified social order 
where all truth shall be held sacred, where religion shall 
include all sanctities and seize upon and use all facts illus- 
trative of spiritual law and conducive to moral excellence, 
and where the Church shall unite all men who care for holi- 
ness in one common effort for peace and purity. 

I believe the time is coming when religion will rise from 
bondage to text and traditions, from apologetics and contro- 
versies, and become the perfect servant of God by being the 
efficient servant of man. I believe the time is coming when 
man will be loved for his manhood rather than his opinions, 
when religious associations will follow the lines of human 
sympathy rather than the formulas of the catechism, and 
when helpfulness will be the aim and test of piety. I be 
lieve the time is coming when the Church will include and 
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foster every agency which makes for righteousness, while it 
will represent an administration of religion as unsectarian 
as the love of God and as divine as the love of man. And 
then all facts, which are but the abiding-place of God, will 
feed its altar-fires; pity will prompt its ministrations, and 
sympathy will unite all men in one bond of pure hopes and 
heroic deeds. 


JosEPH H. CROOKER. 


OUR WESTERN WORK. 


The reference to myself in the “ Editor’s Note-book” for 
June seems to lay upon me a duty which I cannot evade, 
although it was not so evident to me as it seems to have 
been to the editor. I cannot flatter myself by calling this 


paper a “full and careful study” of the Western field. It 
may be called the impression made upon the mind of the 
writer by a residence of three years in Chicago, and eigh- 
teen months of constant travel among the churches and con- 
ferences from New York to a line drawn north and south 
through Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. The questions 
which are before my mind as I write are these: What kind 
of a religion does the West need? What kind does it want? 
What is the duty of our Unitarian churches in regard to the 
religious needs of the West? 

It is very important to remark that no success of an indi- 
vidual, or of a single church under the conduct of an ener- 
getic leader, is of any value as an indication of the princi- 
ples which would, on their own merits, be accepted as the 
guides of action. The West admires energy, eloquence, vital 
power, and “magnetism.” It likes to have a speaker “strike 
twelve” every time. That is to say, the people of the West 
are exactly like the people of New England, modified by 
the fact that they are somewhat more free to indulge their 
fancies, because institutions are not yet so firmly estab- 
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lished and loyalty to accepted principles is not so clearly 
defined. Colonel Ingersoll, Phillips Brooks, M. J. Savage, 
or D. L. Moody might speak successively to large and en- 
thusiastic audiences in the same town; while Mr. Witless, 
Mr. Nerveless, or Mr. Coldheart might, with the best of 
“causes,” speak to but few. Any one of my first list might, 
by some rural auditor, by way of great praise, be called “a 
rattler.” But the most magnetic “rattler” of them all 
might be surprised to find that, when it came to a declara- 
tion of principles, his personal popularity was not a measure 
of his influence. As the obtrusion of my own personality 
upon the people of the West was but a small part of 
my occupation, I have hope that the “personal equation” 
may, in this record of observation, be reduced to narrow 
limits. 

The success of individuals is a matter of little consequence 
compared with the movements of society, the declaration of 
principles, and the growth of institutions. In order to get 
at the facts, I talked with Unitarians, Methodists, Congre- 
gationalists, Independents, Jews, Free-thinkers, and the “ un- 
churched.” But the “facts,” after all, must largely consist 
of prophecies,— of two kinds, one as to things which prob- 
ably will be, the other of those which probably can be. Of 
the things which seem certain are the decay and dissolu- 
tion of the old creeds in all the churches, not excepting the 
Catholic; the consequent strengthening of the churches 
themselves; the breaking down of sectarian barriers; the 
increase of good works undertaken in the name of our 
common brotherhood; the establishment of churches which 
make happiness and a good life the main object of associ- 
ated action. These things seem certain; and meanwhile 
there will be some moral disorder and (in some districts) 
lapses into social and spiritual barbarism. 

Other things which can be, but not so certainly will be, 
are the increased rapidity of the process of disintegration ; 
the increase of activity among the doers of good works; 
the rapid multiplication of the churches which make the 
happy good life the main object of association in churches; 
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and speedy recovery from the social disintegration caused 
by decay of the creeds. The decay of Orthodoxy is not nec- 
essarily followed by the growth of a liberal religion. 

With this by way of introduction, I will now attempt 
briefly, pointedly, and fairly to describe the forces at work 
in the West, and their relation to what I conceive to be the 
proper work of the American Unitarian Association. 

The special, peculiar, and necessary work of the Associa- 
tion is to circulate Unitarian literature, and to make Unita- 
rians and Unitarian churches. Some other incidental work 
it has, like the education of Africans and Indians. Its duty 
is to found Unitarian churches, because it believes them 
to be centres from which flow certain influences which tend 
to civilization, intellectual culture, religious enlightenment, 
and humanitarian effort. It has absolutely nothing to do 
with the personal friendships of its converts or the religious 
fellowships of its churches. Before it gives money to assist 
a church, it must be convinced that the church for itself, 
in its own methods and work, intends and is likely to assist 
in making the community in which it is to become more 
religious in thought, feeling, and action. After that, it has 
no right to ask, and does not ask, what relations that church 
sustains to the Jews, Catholics, Quakers, and Free-thinkers 
of the neighborhood. One thing it would advise; namely, 
“So far as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” It 
does not offer a creed or insist upon a confession of be- 
lief. But it has believed that certain truths are sources 
of comfort, strength, and moral inspiration to men; and 
that it has a Christian inheritance which it is unwilling to 
surrender, and from which it cannot allow other men to 
expel it. But it has always held that a Christian theist 
ought to hold relations of friendship and fellowship with all 
men. For its own specific work, it organizes and spends 
money and human life. It has not been convinced that one 
who has no belief in God as an overruling power of good- 
ness, no trust in the moral life of the universe, and no hope 
for man outside the bounds of the earthly life, can possess 
the necessary fitness for doing the moral and religious work 
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required by the needs of this generation, no matter how 
brave, honest, and intelligent he may be. At least, this 
is the interpretation I put upon the commission which I 
accepted as the messenger to the churches. 

I shall now attempt to give not so much facts as impres- 
sions in regard to our resources and methods. Of Unitarian 
periodicals there are, in the district from which the Western 
Conference draws its members, three. Named in the order of 
their circulation, they are: Our Best Words, edited by Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit at Shelbyville, Ill., and having something 
less than a thousand subscribers; Unity, edited at Chicago, 
by Rev. Jenkin Ll. Jones, with a corps of assistants, and 
now just passing through changes of form and price, with 
an increase of subscribers from less than fifteen hundred to 
three thousand; The Unitarian, edited at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., by Rev. J. T. Sunderland and a corps of assistants, 
with a circulation of about six thousand. Of these three, 
Our Best Words insists rather more upon loyalty to the 
person of Jesus than most Unitarians do, and finds its 
support mainly among those who are “conservatives” in 
theology. It is also, in large measure, an organ of “ Prohibi- 
tion.” Unity and The Unitarian differ little in theological 
position, but differ greatly in regard to policies, and take 
diverse positions in regard to the Western Conference and 
the work of the American Unitarian Association. Unity 
was founded to be an exponent of “ Radical” Unitarian 
thought ; and, following the personal fortunes of its editor, 
it naturally continues to be the organ of the Western Con- 
ference. It lays the emphasis upon what is described as 
the “thought-side” of religion, and upon certain reforms, 
like the rights of women and temperance. It calls itself 
Unitarian and Christian, but says that whoever claims to 
be a Unitarian is one if he believes in “truth, righteous- 
ness, and love.” The Unitarian, on the other hand, vigor- 
ously opposes the Western Conference, and draws party 
lines rather more sharply than most Unitarians are will- 
ing todo. It confines itself mainly to articles on Unitarian 
topics and to news from the churches, and affirms that no 
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man can be a Unitarian who denies the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christian theism, no matter how good and wise he 
may be. 

The principal Unitarian organizations in this district are 
the Western Conference, the Western Women’s Conference, 
the Western Sunday School Society, the Western Unitarian 
Association, the Ministers’ Alliance, the Post-office Mission, 
and the various State Conferences. Of these, the Western 
Conference, the Women’s Conference, and the Sunday 
School Society are essentially but different forms of the same 
activity. The leaders, the policy, and the constituency are 
nearly identical. The names of the same few men or their 
wives will be found in all their lists of officers; and, besides 
the local attendance, which is small, the meetings draw 
together a few earnest and intelligent men and women, who 
are warm personal friends, devoted to each other and to a 
common cause. They believe themselves to be the exponents 
of a nobler form of Unitarianism than the world has ever 
seen, and they honestly believe themselves to be subjects of 
injustice because they have not been acknowledged by the 
national organizations to be the rightful interpreters of Uni- 
tarianism in the West. 

The Western Unitarian Association is only an organiza- 
tion on paper. It was formed in opposition to the Western 
Conference. It has never entered the field of missionary 
work, because the National Conference and the Unitarian 
Association dissuaded it, in the hope that the churches of the 
West might, if the division were not forced, come together 
again in some new organization which would escape the 
prejudice excited against the Western Conference and be 
free from the charge of partisanship, or that the Western 
Conference would itself avoid the causes of division. That 
hope has not been realized. The Western Conference is in 
the hands of a few determined men and women, who say, 
“Not a step back from Cincinnati.” They appreciate and 
are making the most of the advantages of controlling the 
machinery of organization. The churches are scattered, 
and have no other strong bond of unity. Most Unitarian 
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churches could be divided on the questions involved ; and, 
as discussion has been commonly avoided and formal repre- 
sentation in the Conference is not usually provided for in 
the churches and conferences, each church is ranked accord- 
ing to the sympathy of the minister or such individual 
members as choose to attend. Ninety churches are given in 
the list of those within the limits of the Western Confer- 
ence. Of these, about one-third had legal representation 
at the late meeting. The other sixty, scattered, disunited, 
some strong, some weak, need and ought to have the support 
of a strong central organization, sympathetic, non-partisan, 
in which the officers are chosen for short periods and the 
people are fully represented, with such changing policy as 
should seem to fit the exigencies of the time. 

The Ministers’ Alliance was organized, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Thomas and Dr. Townsend, to create such a 
larger bond of fellowship. The hope was to include Unita- 
rian, Universalist, and Independent churches. This was not 
found to be possible. Many of the ministers were warmly 
attached to their own organizations. The proposition to 
call a general convention was not pressed after a protest 
was made because Jews and Ethical Culture Societies had 
not been included. A Ministers’ Association was then formed 
on the platform, The Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood 
of Man, and the Spiritual Leadership of Christ. Professor 
Swing was made president. The ministers of the Western 
Conference, who had gone into the movement, withdrew 
because this platform was too narrow; and the original hope 
was not realized, although the organization continues. 

The State Conferences now largely hold the future of 
Western Unitarianism in their keeping. They are the 
natural centres of organization. If they shall draw the 
lines in such a way as to include only those who sympathize 
with the Western Conference, they will at once exclude a 
considerable part of their natural contents, and prevent any 
further growth except in one direction. If they should so 
draw the lines as to exclude the adherents of the Western 
Conference, the same evil result would follow. To take 
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cases. In Ohio are churches at Toledo, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, and Marietta. These, as completely as any five churches 
can, represent the different phases of Unitarianism as they 
are to be noted elsewhere,— for instance, in Boston. To or- 
ganize a State Conference on the basis of the Western Oon- 
ference would reduce the number of churches so organizing 
from five to one or two. To organize a State Conference in 
opposition to anybody would have the same narrowing effect. 

The Michigan Conference, which took the position of the 
Western Conference and had decisive debates, is now in 
a state of disintegration. The churches are disunited, some 
are closed, and missionary work is at a stand-still. 

The Wisconsin Conference maintains an independent posi- 
tion, takes no part in controversy, and is thriving in all its 
parts. . 

The Minnesota Conference, which includes together some 
of the warmest advocates and opponents of the policy of 
the Western Conference, is held together in active and 
sympathetic co-operation as the result of the sagacity and 
liberality of the founders, who ignored all “hot” questions, 
and adopted a simple statement of the religious purpose of 
the Unitarian churches of the State. Under this all heartily 
unite. 

The Iowa Conference is claimed by the editors of Unity, 
aud probably the drift of sentiment sets strongly in that 
direction, but with the result (which some of the most 
sagacious friends of both Conferences see and deplore) 
of making missionary work much more difficult, because 
workers of but one kind are largely available. 

The Illinois Conference frankly goes with the Western 
Conference, and, as a consequence, is weak, divided, and 
unable to carry on any missionary work of importance ; 
the larger churches absent themselves, and the contributions 
are insufficient to pay the running expenses. A broader 
policy, which would make it possible for Unitarians who 

object to the position of the Western Conference to come 
in, would make the Illinois Conference what it ought to be, 
— the most influential Conference of the West. 


7 
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The Kansas Conference is far enough away from Chicago 
to organize on an independent basis; and, although it con- 
tains all the kinds of Unitarians usually found in a Confer- 
ence, it is united, harmonious, and enthusiastic. 

The Pacific States ought to be included in any review of 
the West. But, in the East, “the West” means that 
which was the West thirty years ago; while the “ Pacific 
States” indicate a new world, a West beyond “the West” 
of our fathers. It may be well to say here, what is part of 
common knowledge, that these States have no connection 
with the Western Conference, but find their natural rela- 
tions with the national organizations to be both pleasant 
and profitable. Unitarian churches under the broad and 
generous policy of the American Unitarian Association are 
springing up rapidly (as we count rapidity), and have 
increased from seven to seventeen within three years. 
Here the local forces organize themselves in their own way, 
and no hint of ecclesiastical tyranny or theological narrow- 
ness comes to us. There is now no friction worth mention- 
ing anywhere in the United States in our work of church 
extension, excepting in the places where the status of the 
Western Conference is warmly discussed. 

These are some of the organized resources for the public 
organization and missionary work of the Unitarian Church. 
Besides these, always at the service of the churches and the 
conferences, giving money, supporting churches, and sending 
men, is the American Unitarian Association. It has given 
most of the missionary money which has been used in the 
work of church building in the West during the year. It 
stands in cordial relations with all the churches and confer- 
ences. But it is sharply criticised by two parties: by one, 
because it does not make itself the open champion of all 
those who stand outside of the Western Conference; by the 
other, because it does not accept the machinery already 
working at Chicago.. The objection to both these measures 
is too grave to be lightly set aside. It has believed (and, 
for myself, I still believe) that the majority of the men and 
women who compose the sixty or seventy active churches 
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in this region will be better served and better pleased when 
they have taken deep, sober second thought, and have 
adopted a form of organization which will oppress no con- 
science, suppress no lawful enthusiasm, and exclude no 
Unitarian church. That this is possible is amply shown 
by the success of the movement in Minnesc‘a, where, with 
precisely this problem in mind, the people, putting aside all 
partisanship, cheerfully struck hands for the common good. 
That this might now succeed was shown by the fact that 
Judge McCrary, the nominal president of the Western Uni- 
tarian Association, and Mr. Sunderland, the editor of The 
Unitarian, signified their willingness to return to the West- 
ern Conference, if similar action should be taken. Sectional 
pride will pass away. The West is no longer provincial. 
The personal fortunes of leaders soon disengage themselves 
from the fate of principles, and the signs increase that the 
mind of the people begins to estimate at its proper value 
the fact that a great religious movement is more important 
than a victory won over any one. r 

But too much time has been taken in the discussion of 
things which are really small in comparison with the 
opportunity before the Unitarian Church between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Pacific Ocean. All the institutions founded 
thus far by us all are but as the dams, sluices, and water- 
ways which children build about a spring, compared with 
the majestic sweep of the stream which a thousand miles 
below defies the skill and power of man attempting to 
control it. In a romantic mood, one sometimes thinks of the 
fate of a stream at the summit of the divide of some great 
water-shed, where a single hand might determine whether 
the stream should flow to the Pacific Ocean or to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The conceit is a pretty one, but without basis 
in fact. The question is whether that little streamlet on 
the divide shall lose itself in the mightier stream flowing 
in the one direction or another. The Missouri will flow on, 
no matter what becomes of the brook at its source. The 
little brook does not become a mighty river; and whether, 
as it leaps down the mountain side, it shall determine to 
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flow on into the watercourses below or to become a river 
by itself or lose itself in sandy flats, the main stream will 
gather itself all the same from a thousand mountain rills, 
from growing tributaries in the valleys below, from the 
other rivers which have head-waters in other cloudlands and 
on other heaven-kissing hills. 

Unitarians are singularly false to their traditions and to 
their principles, when they allow themselves to think that 
outside of their little band of believers there is no faith, hope, 
and charity which are for the health of the nation. If 
human nature is the grand thing we have declared it to be, 
then somewhere we must find indication of it in the common 
life. This nation is, or it is not, a nation of men and 
women free, brave, honest, and enlightened. If it be such, 
it must already have a church which is free, brave, honest, 
and enlightened. To deny that such a church exists in the 
West which is not known as Unitarian is simply to affirm 
our own narrowness and stupidity, The one most marked, 
imposing, and encouraging feature of Western life is just 
that revelation of the essential soundness and good quality 
of the Christian Church already existing. It is not so 
brave, free, honest, and enlightened as it ought to be, or as, 
please God, it shall be; but it is as much so as the commu- 
nity in which it exists, and the singular phenomenon is that 
everywhere in the old churches are to be found men and 
women ready for a forward movement of Christianity as 
already organized. The doctrine of evolution never had a 
better illustration. A great religious movement is preparing 
within the borders of Christendom. If it shall be given to 
any body of Christians to shape that movement, that would 
seem to be work enough and glory enough for one genera- 
tion. The work of emancipation is proceeding rapidly 
enough, far more rapidly than the work of informing the 
intellectual movements of the age with religious life. 

But other movements are in progress. Why keep to 
Christianity, while outside of Christianity —in Judaism, in 
secular organizations, and in Ethical Culture societies —such 
progress is making to the same end? Simply because he is 
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the wise man who takes hold of his task by the right handle. 
Race prejudice is a relic of the past. But it exists. Jewish 
and Christian habits and traditions are often inexplicable. 
But they exist. Now the Hebrew reformer finds the 
Hebrew handle ready to his hand. The Christian free- 
thinker finds whole communities which can be lifted by the 
Christian handle, and by no other. The apostle of Ethical 
Culture finds a few “emancipated” people whom he can 
pull together by the handle of ethics, and no other. Now 
the good to be done by each one working in his own way is 
immensely more important than anything which can be done, 
or needs to be done, at present, to break down barriers of 
race and traditions of prejudice. When the essential work 
is well done, the barriers will have taken care of themselves. 
He who spends his time to bring about an amalgamation of 
Jews and Christians must be content to have few fellow- 
workers, and must also be content, if he can, to let the 
greater good pass from his control. 

Now there are two things which, above all others, the new 
communities of America need; namely, spiritual comfort 
and moral inspiration. There is nothing to which they so 
quickly respond in the West as to Parker’s ample summary 
of Christian doctrine, “ God, Duty, and the Immortal Life.” 
But the right handle is still a necessity. The intelligence, 
the knowledge, the social influences, which tend to integra- 
tion and a permanent and beautiful social order, are all and 
everywhere prepared for such simplicity of Christian doc- 
trine; and any band of men and women who should have 
self-denial and self-control enough to attend to that for the 
rest of the nineteenth century would have such a harvest- 
ing as no church ever had. But if the missionaries of such 
a faith have distrust of all that is stable and organized and 
established in a given community, if they feel bound to 
proclaim a catastrophe for the old and a new creation hav- 
ing no relation to the slow growth of the Christian life 
and ideal, then such missionaries will not find the right 
handle by which to grasp the elements of power, and will 
repeat the often made experiment of trying to organize the 
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spiritual institutions of a new community by excluding 
the majority of those who make such organizations valuable. 
People who take their dinner in courses, and know the 
proper uses of evening dress, are just as valuable material 
for the kingdom of heaven as are those who despise these 
relics of an “effete civilization.” Rich men are not to be 
excluded. There are many men who have big hands, big 
brains, big hearts, and long purses. They are founding 
States, building cities, controlling commerce, and dealing 
with large facts in a large way. We cannot hope to do 
much worth the doing until we get hold of such men. 
There are in every large city enough who are restless, versa- 
tile, and full of curiosity, to fill any hall where one minis- 
ters to their thirst for something new. But the stable 
elements are harder to reach, and are of most importance 
when they are reached. 

There are two sides to the old story that all the “ respect- 
able” elements keep away from a new movement because it 
is “unpopular.” There is not yet, of course, anywhere a 
city in which one can be a popular leader because he is a 
Unitarian. But there is not one where a new Unitarian 
church, wisely planned and magnanimously conducted, may 
not from the outset take a place of honor and power. A 
certain minister, who suffered much for what he called his 
“honesty” and “bold truth-telling,” was obliged to leave 
the profession he loved and the church which he nearly 
ruined. Said one of his parishioners, “ When my minister 
speaks my sentiments in such a way that he makes me 
angry, I think there must be something wrong in his 
method.” 

Liberal Orthodoxy is reaping our harvest wherever our 
distrust of human nature leads us to act as if human nature 
were not good enough to be trusted with money and social 
influence. The complaint often made to me by “respect- 
able” people who stand outside of our movement is that the 
cause of their social ostracism when they join a Western 
Unitarian church is not its doctrine, but the prominence it 
gives to those who are ill-balanced, disjointed, and “ cranky.” 
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When an amorphous, ill-formed, unprepossessing organization 
pushes through, finds, by gift of God, some wise leader, and 
at last plants itself as one of the wholesome and reputable 
forces in a Western city, instantly numbers of concealed 
Unitarians come forward. Now, if all spoke their minds, 
the founders would say, “ They kept away because it was 
not popular”; and the “old Unitarians” just found would 
say, “ You might have had us at the beginning if you had 
been then what you are now.” Similar things I have often 
heard, and I was often told that the unpopularity of Uni- 
tarianism in the West was a burden laid upon it without 
necessity, and was due, not to its inherent principles, but to 
the eccentricity and instability of many of its advocates. 

The Indian question, women’s rights, temperance, tariff 
reform, free trade, dress reform, the secularization of the 
State, prison reform, the outgrowing of Christianity, the 
union of all believers, the abolition of all sects, the dethrone- 
ment of theology, the removal of disabilities of atheists, the 
disuse of oaths, the renunciation of tobacco,—each, any, or 
all of these, may properly engage the attention of worthy 
men and women. But each, any, and all of them are ques- 
tions about which there may be great difference of opinion ; 
and a Christian church should be so conducted that one 
may have other pursuits, and not be “disfellowshipped ” if 
no one of these questions engross his attention. Great doc- 
trines nobly presented and nobly lived are the only possible 
basis of the organized church. God, Duty, Immortality,— 
these thrill the heart, quicken the imagination, inspire 
the conscience; they flow out of good hearts and willing 
hands in streams of righteousness and social benefit; and 
they naturally put one at the point of view where all spe- 
cific questions of social order reveal themselves at the right 
angle. 

A prominent lay officer in a Society for Ethical Culture 
said in confidence to a friend: “I am greatly disappointed 
in the result of our appeal to the public. I thought we had 
something which would excite popular enthusiasm. But 
the people do not seem to care anything about it. I do not 
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understand it.” All such institutions which are founded on 
one idea must excite similar wonder. For it is certain that 
what man has persistently striven for since history began 
indicates the bent of his nature. If human nature is fitted 
for the search after God, and will not be content with any 
lower aim, it is but folly for us or any one to say that any 
other aim is adequate. 

With us or without us, the West is to be Christianized. 
That is certain. Our part is, if we will, to take a hand in 
the work, and to do it so thoroughly that the principles 
upon which the American Republic is founded shall be 
made efficient in the religious culture of the people. Free- 
dom will take care of itself among good men. Fellowship 
will have its own good laws, following, not preceding, the 
religious culture of the people. Character will be such as 
comes from the ideas put into the mind, and the motives 
made efficient in the conscience. Now the one hope for the 
West, so far as we are concerned, is that brave men and 
women will in numbers be drawn to this work. Half a 
million dollars could be raised to furnish them with foothold 
and temporary support, and are immediately needed. On 
the scale on which our Western work is now carried on 
and supported, we are scarcely more than a drop of dew in a 
vast meadow. We are sowing by hand, and reaping fertile, 
wheat-laden prairies with sickles and shears and razors. 
We are behind the times, antiquated and perverse in our 
feeble persistence in old methods of individualism. My 
dear old friend, Samuel Johnson, held that the only proper 
organization was that which grows around a single leader. 
When he should die, then let the church die, or scatter and 
reshape itself continually about other centres of power. It 
was good doctrine once, but it needs supplementing now. 
The day of individualism is past. For better or for worse, 
we are in a stream of organization. Principles, not men, 
must be the cry. Organizations founded on great principles 
must furnish means adequate for the task before us. Our 
work must not be made to depend -upon the feeble life of 
any one man or set of men. One of two things I hold to 
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be certain beyond a doubt: either we shall undertake a 
movement whose magnitude will make all existing agen- 
cies seem ridiculously inadequate, or the fair opportunity 
which now waits, reluctant and impatient, will pass on, and 
we shall be left among the stubble of the Lord’s great 
harvest field. 

What matter, so the work be done? Alas! we know not 
whether it will be done or not. If we turn out to be lag- 
gards, or disputatious and inefficient, then also may others. 
For the shame and the glory of human history are to be 
found in the fact that opportunity, God’s angel of grace, 
never grows old. She comes again and again, generations 
come and go, some heed and some neglect her gracious invi- 
tation ; God waits, the imperfect earth rolls on its way, and 
the good work is not done until man heeds and gathers up 
his strength and falls to work. 

One common argument for the abandonment of Christi- 
anity is drawn from the fact that the country is full of the 
“unchurched”; that our mission is to them; -that they 
have broken with Christianity. Hrgo, to reach them, we 
must say nothing about Christianity. There would be more 
force in the argument, were it not for the fact that the men 
and the churches that are most successful in dealing with 
the unchurched are often liberal members of the older 
churches. Probably liberal and independent Christians 
reach, ten to one, more “ infidels,” “atheists,” “ agnostics,” 
and so on, than any extra-Christian Unitarians do. I do 
not think Dr. Townsend will accuse me of violating con- 
fidence if I quote him as saying that only Christian churches 
can be successfully founded in the West. The only manly 
course for Unitarians who doubt this is to stand by their 
principles, take cheerfully what comes of it, and trust to the 
issue without attempting to win a partisan victory. 

But it is so often said, “ We must provide for the coming 
of the new prophet: when he comes, he must have liberty.” 
In answer to this, it may be said that, when in the good 
providence of God the prophet comes, he will be abun- 
dantly able to take care of himself, and is quite as likely to 
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come out of the Catholic Church as from an agnostic con- 
gregation. 

The West is full of substitutes for religion, but the tide 
of protest has turned. The man who now expects to gain 
favor by denouncing Christianity is hopelessly behind the 
times. The many substitutes for religion need not here be 
considered, because they are ephemeral. Our hope lies in 
the people. Religion is to remain and grow,— free, strong, 
and reverent. Christianity is to go with the English lan- 
guage and the institutions of civil and religious liberty into 
all parts of the land. Unitarianism is to have an influen- 
tial position on the line of march, whenever it chooses to 
“fall in” with the manifest destiny of the English-speaking 
race. Our infant Church, which already in its cradle has 
strangled serpents of ignorance and bigotry and superstition, 
will arise and put on its strength. It will bring good ti- 
dings. It will get itself into the high mountains. It will 
lift up its voice with strength. It will say unto the cities 


of America, “ Behold your God!” And, just as in my met- 
aphor there is a mixture of Hercules and the prophet Isaiah, 
so in its ministrations will strength, sweetness, and power 
flow in from every religion and every race. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


FRONTIER CONDITIONS. 


Theorists and declaimers on the right and wrong of social 
institutions are apt to attack the problem, as we may say, with 
the big end of the wedge. They begin with the most complex 
conditions and the hardest questions. They look point-blank, 
first of all, at a state of things that has been slowly growing, for 
several thousand years, into an intricacy like that of a tropical 
jungle, where “you cannot see the forest for the trees”; and 
naturally enough the old frontiersman’s way, of blazing and 
clearing, is to them the right and only way. Revolution seems 
to them the normal method of progress: as to Jefferson, a disci- 
ple of the revolutionary school, it seemed that a bloody revolt 
once in about twenty years was the true way to keep the political 
skies clear. It is like attempting the problems of calculus by the 
axioms of plane geometry. And, naturally, to such a state of 
mind the scientific method, which insists on mastering the simpler 
elements first, and advances slowly and cautiously to the intri- 
cacies which life is sure to grow into, is merely wicked and 
hateful, 

In these several thousand years, society has developed multi- 
farious industries, class antagonisms, great centres of population 
with their lacerating contrasts of wealth and misery, and intri- 
eacies of custom and law almost impossible to disentangle. 
These things have come into being out of very simple conditions, 
doubtless, and under general laws quite explainable ; but under 
the steady pressure of what we call the struggle for existence, in a 
soil made hot by passions that have their root in human nature 
itself. Thus the study of society is even more a study of human 
passion than it is of moral or economic theory. Where passion 
has easiest vent and rudest play,— there, and not where it is 
held in check by law and disguised by a thousand convention- 
alities, it is necessary for us to study the first principles of our 
social science. To measure the forces we have to deal with, we 
must turn now and then from the dazzling and intricate display 
we find in our highly artificial civilization, and take our lesson 
from the ruder conditions of life upon the frontier. 
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It is the singular advantage of a country like ours that we have 
not to go far back in time, or many days’ journey im space, to 
come upon the rade beginnings of that social order which to-day 
we find so complicated. The beginning, middle, and end of that 
several thousand years’ growth are spread out before us like a 
map, or else are foreshortened to our view in the brief perspective 
of our chronology. The same morning’s newspaper tells us some 
new tale of frontier barbarism in the background, and at the next 
glance shows us some fresh iniquity bred in our vast industrial 
system, some new picture of human misery set sharply against the 
inordinate luxury of capitals more sumptuous than old Babylon 
or Rome. Every phase of social progress, every stage in the 
growth of mechanical art, every feature in the employment of 
labor and the development of wealth, the repose or violence, the 
prosperity or ruin, that comes to pass in every variety of circum- 
stance, have their instantaneous picture caught and copied in 
this everywhere-open camera of the daily press. We need not 
go back, as they must in older countries, by severe and ungrate- 
ful study to learn the origins of society: we have it at our door, 
in biography and anecdote. The same things that antiquarians 
painfully explore were in the living memory of our grandfathers, 
who told us of them when we were ourselves not too young to 
understand, and are part of the experience of our sons upen the 
prairie to-day. Of all countries in the world, reckless and revo- 
lutionary as its temper may sometimes show, ours is surely the 
last to give any excuse to the hasty building up of theory in dis- 
regard of fact. 

For example: it is less than two years since we were listening 
to what seemed to many excellent people a very plausible gospel 
of “anarchism,” —that is, individual freedom without any re- 
straint of government at all. Passion, it was said with immense 
fervor of intelligence by Krapotkin and others, is stirred only by 
the sense of injustice ; Law, they asserted, is an elaborate frame- 
work of privilege, galling to the many while favoring the few. 
Kindly moralists, like Emerson and Channing, were quoted to 
prove that human nature is essentially upright and well-meaning, 
and that it may well be trusted without any restraint of force 
to bring about a far better condition of social rights and happi- 
ness than the so cruelly inequitable order of modern life. Many 
good souls were perplexed by these deductions from what seemed 
the most assured of certainties— when that same human nature 
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itself came to their rescue in a series of events that threw a grim 
light upon the meaning of that seductive theory. It chanced 
that a strip of border country towards the south-west — since 
included in the territory of Oklahoma — offered the precise con- 
ditions which these philosophers demanded. It had been known 
as “No-man’s Land,” and now it came to be called “The Anar- 
chist’s Delight.” It had neither law nor order, neither capital 
nor any industry known to modern economics. Its case was 
exactly as in those old Canaanitish border days, when “there 
was no king in Israel, but every man did that which was right in 
his own eyes.” Society was resolved to its primitive conditions, 
and what these were we find thus described : — 


It is estimated that of the three thousand people now in No-man’s 
Land two-thirds are desperadoes and other people of bad character, 
many of them being women. The peace-loving settlers get along very 
well without any laws ; but they allow the other class to rob, kill, and do 
anything else among themselves that they have a mind to do. One 
correspondent vouches for the fact that there have been fifty-seven delib- 
erate murders in the territory in the past ten months. Beer City, just 
over the Kansas line, is the crime centre; and in the last three months 
there have been three killings a week there on an average. The condi- 
tion of things is gettiig worse rapidly. One day in May a stranger 
rode into Beer City with a Winchester rifle resting across his saddle. 
Suddenly there were two pistol-shots, and the man dropped from his 
horse. Two men ran out, and both claimed the rifle. It was settled by 
one shooting the other. The survivor had to kill another man before he 
got possession of the horse; but he only lived ten days longer, when 
he was shot by another ruffian. The peaceable citizens, it is said, regard 
these tragedies with complacency, on the ground that, the more of such 
characters there are killed, the better for the community. There would 
seem to be some reason for such philosophy if the ruffians did not come 
in much faster than they are killed off. 


Of course, we understand that this is not a fair picture of 
ordinary life upon the frontier anywhere. It only helps us see 
what are some of the conditions which life upon the frontier 
must always be prepared to meet. It explains to us what is the 
meaning of the term “lawless” when applied to the passions of 
ordinary men. The best and bravest are there, along with the 
worst and most brutal. What we call the inborn genius of our 
people for colonization means that those best and bravest always 
carry with them the law-making and the law-obeying habit. 
Laws and institutions — which we vilify because of the abuses 
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that have grown up with them —are the very means they take 
to escape those very miseries. Capital and wealth— which to 
large numbers are a synonym of inquity —are the trophies of 
their conquest over disorder, Property in land — which so can- 
did a theorist as Mill holds to be of doubtful justice — is the first 
and most essential step of social progress: the civilizing use and 
occupation of the soil, making the possibility of secure food and 
stable residence, begin when the individual right to it is recog- 
nized and maintained. Probably no one thing has been the occa- 
sion of so much violence and injustice in its getting settled; but 
that is because no one thing is so absolutely essential to the later 
growth and finer possibilities of human life. So “land in sever- 
alty” is, by consent nearly universal, the first step out of bar- 
baric chaos to political and social order. 

What we have just seen in the single case of a strip of lawless 
borderland first coming within the domain of law, we may look 
at for a moment now on the broader scene of large historical 
events. For it is a curious coincidence in our history that the 
war of the Revolution, which made this country independent of the 
European political system, went on side by side with an obscurer 
but not less important struggle, which gives the most striking 
example to be found in all human record of the forcible rescue 
of a great territory from savagery, to be the field of a rich civili- 
zation and the centre of a powerful national life. That struggle 
secured to this nation what we have first and clearest in our 
thought when we use that large vague term, “The West.” And 
the story of that long struggle, the most critical and important 
undertaken upon this continent since its first settlement by civ- 
ilized man, has just been retold, with admirable spirit and intel- 
ligence, in the two volumes of Mr. Rvosevelt’s Winning of the 
West.* 

We have but a few words to say of the volumes themselves. 
They are of the large fair octavo page which especially suits the 
dignity of history. The period they treat is clearly and sharply 
defined, and its results are very distinctly given, with the em- 
phasis of colored maps. The incidents — of the advance into the 
wilderness and of the critical battles that determined the rela- 


* The Winning of the West: from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Vol. I. 1769-1776; Vol. Il. 1777-1783. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
(With maps, showing the course of the early explorers, and the amount of territory 
won within those dates to the American Confederacy.) . 
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tions between the settlers and the native tribes — are given with 
a good degree of dramatic spirit and vigor. The decision and 
independence of judgment, which in other ways the public is 
learning to associate with the author’s name, are quite marked in 
his occasional comments, as for example that on Lecky and Ban- 
croft (ii. 270). But the two great features of the book, standing 
out with especial prominence, and giving it an interest and value 
distinctly its own, are: first, its description of the Western pio- 
neers themselves, their race and quality, the locality and way of 
life they came from, and the characteristics of their best-known 
leaders; and, second, its characterization of the Indian tribes, 
their temper and customs, their degree of civilization, their polit- 
ical and military craft, their strength and weakness as antago- 
nists to the great march of civilization making against them, the 
daring or subtlety of their individual chiefs, and the reasons of 
that fatal necessity which forced them to give way before the 
whites. Probably nowhere else, and at no other time, have the 
two races stood so close together, on terms of such deadly hos- 
tility and to results of such immediate and durable bearing on 
the large historical event. The contact and conflict made the 
prime conditions of that frontier life which we try so curiously 
to understand as we watch the advancing wave of civilization. 
This frontier life it is which makes the main interest of the book 
itself, illustrated as it is and re-enforced, here and there, by the 
writer’s own experience of a somewhat similar life, though under 
changed conditions, as a ranchman on the Rocky Mountain 
slope, for several years of this last decade. The out-door life, 
the hunting adventure, the neighborhood and frequent hostility 
or treachery of Indian tribes, make the frontiersman’s life on 
the Plains in many ways a continuation and a likeness of what it 
was in the Kentucky forest a hundred years ago. 

In a more settled order of things, we do not readily understand 
the passionate earth-hunger which sent those indomitable pio- 
neers into the wilderness, with its almost inconceivable horror 
and gloom,— that earth-hunger which, from of old, makes the 
first signal of the great historical migrations. The earth is “for 
the service of man”; but that never can be, until it has been con- 
quered by the bold heart, and is held by the strong hand. What 
right had these invaders to it? Certainly, no other than that of 
the strongest. What right did they violate in taking possession ? 
It is but the feeblest of sophisms, contends Mr. Roosevelt, to 
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say that the native tribes had any right of ownership whatever. 
There was no such thing as a boundary anywhere acknowledged, 
defining such a right as between different Indian tribes. The 
same forest wilderness was hunted over, as it happened, by one or 
another savage raid, or was left unvisited for months, as it might 
happen, by anybody, Only in one way was anything like a right 
of possession asserted among them. “Their invariable policy 
was to kill any stranger on any grounds over which they them- 
selves ever hunted, no matter what man had the best right 
thereto.” And those dauntless pioneers certainly conceived 
themselves to occupy by exactly the same title, on the same 
terms, with the tribes they dispossessed. 

Again, these pioneers held themselves to be men of destiny, 
doing the Lord’s work in their way, with as clear a conscience 
as the Puritan founders of New England. Their leaders were 
of Scotch-Irish Covenanting stock, for some generations settled 
in Western Pennsylvania, devout in their own fashion, with a 
Puritanism only a little stiffer, grimmer, and narrower than their 
predecessors in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Of course, what 
shreds of ecclesiasticism or sanctimony they may have carried with 
them were quickly shed off in the wilderness,— though something 
of the old tradition might come back in odd spurts of revival; as 
when, in memory of dances in the rude sports of an elder time, 
one makes the remark that “dancing was not then regarded as 
acrime.” Indeed, those sports of the wilderness gathering were 
rough to a degree which makes a modern prize-fight look gentle 
and humane beside them.* Fourteen years of incessant border 
fighting against a barbarous foe meant many a lapse into a bar- 
barism only a little less brutal and ferocious than that it 
fought against. And what that was, Mr. Roosevelt means that 
we shall guess at least, if we are not allowed quite to understand. 
Tortures such as he has seen inflicted for sport on helpless 
animals in an Indian camp could not, he says, be committed 
in the lowest of white settlements without the instant lynch- 
ing of the offender.t Speaking of the well-known cruelties to 
their captives, he says (i. 95):— 


* A French tourist speaks of them as abominable for coarseness and violence of 
life, and remarks of them that a large proportion of the men were blinded of an eye 
in their barbarous sport of gouging. 

t “ Any one who has ever been in an encampment of wild Indians, and has had 
the misfortune to witness the delight the children take in torturing little animals, 
will admit that the Indian’s love of cruelty for cruelty’s sake cannot possibly be 
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The expression “too horrible to mention” is to be taken literally, 
not figuratively. It applies equally to the fate that has befallen every 
white man or woman who has fallen into the power of hostile Plains 
Indians during the last ten or fifteen years. The nature of the wild 
Indian has not changed. Not one man in a hundred, and not a single 
woman, escapes torments which a civilized man cannot look another in 
the face and so much as speak of. Accordingly, “the whites regarded 
their foes as beasts rather than men, and knew that the squaws were 
more cruel than others in torturing the prisoner, and that the very chil- 
dren took their full part therein, being held up by their fathers to toma- 
hawk the dying victims at the stake.” (i. 96.) 


While we are upon this topic of the barbarism of the frontier, 
we will copy, in anticipation of what might possibly be said, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s judgment of the supposed amenities of the Quaker 
policy towards the Indians in Pennsylvania : — 


It is a bitter and unanswerable commentary on the workings of a non- 
resistant creed, when reduced to practice, that such outrages and massacres 
as those committed on these helpless Indians [the Moravian settlements 
of the Muskingum, slaughtered basely in a frenzy of suspicion that they 
connived at Indian onslaughts] were more numerous and flagrant in the 
colony the Quakers governed than in any other; their vaunted policy 
of peace, which forbade them to play a man’s part and put down wrong- 
doing, caused the utmost possible evil to fall both on the white men and 
on the red. An avowed policy of force and fraud, carried out in the 
most cynical manner, could hardly have worked more terrible injustice. 
Their system was a direct incentive to crime and wrong-doing between 
the races; for they punished the aggressors of neither, and hence allowed 
any blow always to fall heaviest on those least deserving to suffer. No 
other colony made such futile efforts to deal with the Indian problem; 
no other ever showed such supine selfish helplessness in allowing her 
own border citizens to be mercilessly harried; none other betrayed such 
inability to master the hostile Indians, while nevertheless utterly failing 
to protect those who were peaceful and friendly. * 





exaggerated. The young are so trained that when old they shall find their keenest 
pleasure in inflicting pain in its most appalling form. Among the most brutal white 
borderers, a man would be instantly lynched if he practised on any creature the 
fiendish torture which in an Indian camp either attracts no notice at all, or else 
excites merely laughter.’’ (i. 86.) 


*Compare this judgment with that given by Mr. Fiske in The Beginnings of New 
England. We add the following severe but (as we think) just comment upon Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s Century of Dishonor: “The purpose of the book is excellent, 
but the spirit in which it is written cannot be called even technically honest. As a 
polemic, it is possible that it did not do harm,— though the effect of even a polemic 
is marred by hysterical indifference to facts. As a history, it would be beneath 
criticism, were it not that the high character of the author and her excellent literary 
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The forest, stretching almost unbroken for hundreds of miles 
in either direction, was the dense screen that partly hid this 
ferocious savagery, but brought it even closer by its infinite 
opportunities of ambuscade. Dauntless as those hardy pioneers 
might be, they would never have pierced the heart of it and 
earried all its positions, as they did, but for the open river 
meadows lying here and there, near the Ohio, and the salt licks 
where wild game had trampled down the springing growth. 
These made the threshold of the first advance, followed later by 
an equally daring move from the south-east by way of the valleys 
and passes near Chattanooga. Thus Kentucky (a name said to 
signify the “dark and bloody ground ”) and Tennessee were won 
to the growing colonial empire. We notice that — far different 
from what it was in the older colonies — the foundations here 
were laid in hate, obstinate and vindictive, first against the savage 
enemy that had to be met, and then against England, whose 
government did not scruple to employ the horrible means of 
savage massacre, burning, and torture, to cripple the colonial 
force. 

This last, in particular, by its evil tradition, has warped and 
imbittered the temper of our politics to our own day. We 
speak of it here, however, only as one of the conditions of that 
frontier life. It brought to the front very much more of the 
darker passions which human institutions and laws must always 
take account of, though so hidden and disguised by our soci: 
order that humane theorists forget or even deny their very exist- 
ence. In such conditions the life of an enemy is held cheap. 
William Campbell, a man of the finest virtues of the colonist, 
whose letter to his wife (ii. 228) has the chivalrous tenderness we 
find in the sturdy heroes of Puritan England, hopes to rejoice 
her eyes with the scalp he has just taken from an Indian chief. 
And of Cleavland, a ruder frontiersman, it is said (ii. 259) that 
“his wife was a worthy helpmeet. Once in his absence, a Tory 
horse-thief was brought to their house, and after some discussion 
the captors, Cleavland’s sons, turned to their mother, who was 


work in other directions have given it a fictitious value, and made it much quoted by 
the large class of amiable but maudlin fanatics, concerning whom it may be said 
that the excellence of their intention but indifferently atones for the invariable folly 
and ill effect of their actions. It is not too much to say that the book is thorouglily 
untrustworthy from cover tv cover, and that not a single statement it contains 
should be accepted without independent proof; for even those that are not abso- 
lutely false are often as bad, on account of so much of the truth having been sup- 
pressed.” (i. 334, 335.) 
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placidly going on with her ordinary domestic avocations, to 
know what they should do with the prisoner. Taking from her 
mouth the corn-cob pipe she had been smoking, she coolly sen- 
tenced him to be hung; and hung he was, without further delay 
or scruple.” We hear, too (ii. 175), in evidence of the super- 
stition that looms up here and there among these border feroci- 
ties, of “a Kaskaskian slave named Manuel” burned alive for 
witchcraft in Illinois, as late as 1782. That is one grim shape 
that religion took on the frontier, ninety years (as we remark) 
after the milder-mannered fanatics of New England left off 
hanging the victims of their own credulity. 

It is an old saying, that history repeats itself; and this, if true 
anywhere, is chiefly true of social institutions. The meaning of 
it is only explained to us, theoretically, since the time of Vico. 
The frontier condition, which we have cast a bricf backward 
glance upon, is what Vico calls the age of “ giants,” — like those 
before Noah’s flood; like those whom Hercules slew in Greece ; 
like the grim barons, incarnations of self-will, who made the 
terror of feudal times; like those leaders, men of force and fury, 
who are thrown to the front by the convulsions of a French 
Revolution. A three days’ appeal to popular force, to sustain an 
imagined right or avenge a real wrong, would (it has been said) 
for one brief spasm of terror put any populous modern city at 
the mercy of just such men. Doubtless, the passions of hate and 
vengeance have their proper function, and God makes the wrath 
of man to serve him. But the nature of the service, the fit place 
fur that wrath or violence, it is easiest to see from a safe distance 
umong far frontier conditions, where at all costs savagery must 
be subdued that room may be had for every finer and fairer 
possibility of human life. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY RELIGION. 


We read lately a very charming account, from the pen of an 
affectionate disciple, of a form of faith— we might almost call it 
a new religion— which sprang up something more than fifty 
years ago in the bosom of a Christian community, which laid its 
powerful influence upon the mind and heart of two generations, 
which had its definite effect upon a circle of events of great pub- 
lic importance, which had its own sects and divisions of opinion 
within itself not hurting its deep sense of interior fellowship, and 
which has already, in the form it was known by, passed away, 
having done its work, with the state of things that gave it birth. 
As a separate body, with its profession of faith and form of 
observance, the sect it gave rise to no longer exists; but in its 
time it had all that we could ask to make it a peculiar and in 
some ways a very beautiful and noble form of our common 
Christianity. It had its witnesses, its saints, its martyrs even, 
and its eloquent apostles. It had its convictions so sharply de- 
fined and so sacredly held that its disciples had no hesitation to 
separate themselves from any companionship, however near, from 
any religious home, however venerable, that did not accept their 
faith in all its austere purity. Its deep sense of fellowship was 
such as to merge all other distinctions of race, wealth, social 
position, culture (for it included the most ignorant along with 
the most refined), or sectarian belief, in a common brotherhood. 
Its self-sufficing courage was such as to reject without hesitation 
all half-way adhesion, that in the smallest degree compromised 
its one sacred article of faith. It had that sense of intimate 
communion away from and independent of all other ties, that 
the most solemn occasions of life, a rejoicing, a mourning, or 4 
burial, could not be met as they ought without the company 
and words of its own lay preachers or advisers, who went long 
journeys to administer its words of comfort and its simple sacra- 
ments. Its creed interpreted the most serious duties of life, and 
its radiant faith colored every emotion of grief, wrath, love, or 
hope that possessed the souls of its adherents. 
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What we have been trying to describe was the interior life of 
that remarkable body which has passed into history under the 
name American Abolitionists, partly as it was known to us in 
very near and affectionate relation with some of its saints and 
witnesses, but partly as it is brought back fresh to us in the 
charming narrative “From Generation to Generation,” by Mrs. 
Wyman, in the August Aélantic. It is not possible that the 
wider community indifferent or hostile to it at the time, or that 
a later generation to which its true tradition is grown already 
dim, should understand the full force of those qualities in it, 
which made it what we have called “a new religion” in its day. 
And, again, what we have said of its interior life does not pro- 
ceed from assent to the precision of its doctrine, or sharing in 
the line of action it prescribed. But we hold it to have been a 
great misfortune and loss to any one who was then old enough 
to understand, not to have caught through sympathy something of 
the sweet piety and nobility of its better spirit. I cannot, as I 
write these words, think of any finer or nobler illustration of 
what we mean by the purest confessors of the great ages of 
faith than I recall of hours passed in intimate companionship 
with some of those brave souls,— in particular that noble-hearted 
mother of sorrows,* Eliza Lee Follen, whose generous friendship 
continued through many a difference of opinion to the end of 
her life. No one can have had near knowledge of any such dis- 
ciples of that school as are here spoken of, without being sure 
that they would have gone as freely to the stake or to the lions, 
rather than betray an instant’s wavering of their faith, as any 
Christian witness of the Martyr Age. These memories are re- 
corded here, to make as living and personal as possible what it 
was that made the life we speak of not only a powerful force at 
the heart of a great political crisis, but in the strictest sense a 
religious development, unique and peculiar, the outcome of the 
most vigorous piety and the intensest moral feeling, probably, 
known to that day. 

We have tried to indicate what is so strikingly shown in Mrs. 
Wyman’s narrative, that completeness of the interior life, ade- 
quate to every occasion or want that was consciously felt, which 
made this in some sense a religion by itself. The roots it grew 





* This phrase is a suggestion of her portrait, painted by Gambardella in 1840, the 
first year of her widowhood. In fact, by native temperament and in disciplined 
character, she was as cheerful and buoyaut as she was earnest and brave. 
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from were nourished in the soil of many a Christian body whose 
juices they retained; and it ripened fruit of many forms and 
flavors, as warmed or colored in different religious climates. 
But these differences were dominated or obscured by the one 
article of faith which the time seemed just then to make impera- 
tive. Its creed was of the shortest,—only a single article, and 
that a mere ethical axiom, with not a word of theory or a sylla- 
ble that any one would care to dispute: namely this, The Negro 
ought not to be enslaved. It was not the novelty of this truth, or 
its verity, which no one would contest, that made it the key-word 
of a new religion. It was simply that, in those particular minds, 
it became a Live truth: the ethical maxim was transfigured to the 
sharp imperative, The Negro must not be enslaved. And, as 
every such truth is part of a living unity, it gathered to itself 
all those affiliations of affection, courage, sympathy, resolution, 
hope, which left no sense of lack or defect in the hearts of those 
who accepted it. That one word, with what it involved to them, 
made it a sufficient bond of strength to all the conscious needs 
of a living heart and soul. 

One could not come in near contact with this spirit at its finest 
and purest, without feeling a certain remorse in case the critical 
understanding was unable to accept that simple creed, with its 
rigid authentic interpretation, as a sufficient solution to the vast 
and perplexed political problem that was then upon us. To 
many of us it would have been so comforting, so delightful, if 
only we could have received the faith in that short and easy way! 
But, as with all creeds, the moment the critical understanding 
was left free to cross-question its real meaning and application, 
divisions of opinion must come about, even in that inner circle of 
professors who in the sharpest earlier struggles had presented 
a united front to every adversary. To say nothing of the intol- 
erance (indispensable to a fighting faith) which so early made 
the sharp division between the “ old-line abolitionists” and the 
others, or of their unsparing attacks upon their natural allies in 
pulpit, press, or Senate who yielded a single point of compro- 
mise, we find, as in Professor Newman’s pamphlet reviewed 
last month, a sharp line drawn between their two best known 
inseparable leaders, and Garrison’s credit sacrificed, in the house 
of his friends, to that of Phillips, of Sumner, and of Fremont. 
The most ardent faith cannot be held proof against the assaults 
of reason, and in the long run it will be reason that proves the 
stronger. 
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But our purpose is not here to criticise that vivid demonstra- 
tion of “ethics touched with enthusiasm ”— some men’s defini- 
tion of a true religion —to which in its purely religious aspect 
we have ourselves owed so much, and which made perhaps the 
most characteristic moral force of the last half-century. Our 
purpose is rather to show, by an illustration or two, how natu- 
rally one point of intense moral conviction becomes a radiating 
point, like an electric are-light,— imperceptible perhaps in di- 
mension, but filling the whole nature with an ardent glow. In 
considering the possibilities of religion in the future, we must 
learn to detach our thought from all schemes of opinion, from all 
historic tradition, from staking anything upon the accuracy of 
any point of theory. What makes religion a vital power any- 
where is the vivid conception of a Living God in the soul, as 
revealed in some first-hand conviction of right and truth. In 
one shape or another, the religion of the future must be a relig- 
ion of humanity,— a phrase much maligned because little under- 
stood. But what it may be, as a guiding and inspiring force, in 
some larger revelation of it hereafter, we have attempted to 
show by recalling its quality and strength in that one most 
marked spiritual phenomenon of our own time. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Early in July, fifty years ago, was the formal opening of the 
first school organized in this country expressly for the instruction 
of teachers, or at any rate in Massachusetts. Four men eminent 
as leaders in the work of education, including Horace Mann and 
Cyrus Peirce, met in Lexington to pass upon the qualifications 
of those who proposed to enter; and “three trembling girls” 
gathered in this overwhelming presence to submit their modest 
claim. In July just past this opening of a new career to the 
thousands of young men and women who have entered on it 
since was celebrated to the day in Framingham; and all three, 
we believe, were present. there, with a fourth who joined them to 
make up the entering class. We do not undertake to review here 
the great work that has been done by this and similar institutions, 
now many scores of them, throughout the country. But one or 
two observations have occurred, and one or two criticisms have 
been made, in the course of this half-century, for which this cele- 
bration seems to offer a fitting time. 

In the first place, the Normal School — which looked a little 
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humble beside the equipment of college and university — was 
a new revelation to the body of our people of what the higher 
education might possibly mean. We recall that in its earlier 
days there were some who came to take its instruction, who were 
much disconcerted to find they were supposed to be entering 
upon a three years’ or even a two years’ course: six months, 
they thought, was all they had time for, and quite enough to 
teach them all they cared to know. So very elementary was the 
popular notion then, of the outfit needed to enter upon so serious 
a profession as that of teaching. In fact, teaching had only 
begun to be thought of as a distinct profession at all. The “ dis- 
trict school as it was” had never suggested the idea of such a 
thing. It had offered, in its three winter months of service, 
chance employment to the village lawyer in his idle term, or to 
the poor college student in what was then his long vacation, or 
to any grown man of fair intelligence and vigor, and out of work, 
as it might happen; as in its three summer months it occupied 
the village dame or maiden who might be thought equal to the 
task of caring for the smaller children. That great, wide-spread, 
popular hunger for the higher education, which our contributor 
this month illustrates from the experience of Chautauqua, is, as 
we may say, the creation and the most valuable service of the 
Normal School. 

In the second place, it was greatly fortunate in the men who 
gave it shape, character, and influence from the start. The in- 
flexible temper and eager intelligence of Horace Mann, a well- 
trained lawyer, a high-minded statesman, an eminent chief 
magistrate, who laid down his life in the unsparing energy he 
devoted to his later work at Antioch,— Cyrus Peirce, the first 
Normal teacher, an educated theologian, a disciplined scholar in 
the classics, an accomplished instructor by profession, experience, 
and moral aptitude,— Nathaniel Tillinghast, a graduate of West 
Point, kept by his temperament from an active military career, 
but full of the intelligent precision of its method, a teacher of 
singular genius and power to inspire the faculties of his pupils, 
and leaving among them a memory of admiration and honor such 
as we rarely find,— these three, more than any others, gave chiar- 
acter and impulse to the new enterprise. Whatever skill or 
service has been brought to that work since, it has never sur- 
passed, and possibly has never equalled, the splendid intellectual 
equipment it started with. Under such leaders, it not only 
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commanded attention and respect at the beginning, but it 
developed from the first a method, and made clear a practical 
purpose, which have been of infinite value in steadying and 
guiding the immense machinery it helped bring into play. 
When we think of the confident precision and the easy skill 
with which the vast machine is handled, in a system of instruc- 
tion which is virtually alike throughout the continent, we learn 
to value rightly the early service of those master-hands. 

There are two points of criticism, two possible weaknesses or 
dangers, which it is also worth while to notice. In speaking of 
that great system of higher popular instruction,— for the Normal 
School has proved to be not merely an institute for the training 
of teachers, but a people’s university as well,— we were led to 
speak of it, quite unconsciously, as “ machinery,” as if its method 
from intellectual had become merely mechanical. This is so far 
from being the case, in fact, that there is probably no professional 
body anywhere, of equal numbers, which is more conscientiously 
awake to improvement suggested in the least detail of their en- 
grossing work than the body of American teachers such as we 
have known them. Still, the phrase hints the danger that lurks 
in every spiritual function when made a thing of daily routine. 
We believe it is Héthen that speaks of the commercial temper 
in which Oriental priests “discharge the great business of salva- 
tion.” And, if it were only in self-defence, the task that is laid 
upon the average teacher must find the “line of least resistance,” 
which is not always that of the highest mental energy. Teaching 
has, rightly and usefully, become an occupation as well as a 
vocation or avocation; and it is not to be blamed or wondered 
at, though it is to be withstood, if any signs appear of the loss 
of that great early enthusiasm. 

The other criticism is one which we, at least, should mention 
with diffidence, being hardly the proper judges of it. It is that 
the administration of these nobler secular foundations, which 
were the creation and the best gift of the advanced liberalism 
of their day, have been gradually appropriated, and have come 
to be mostly administered, by sectarians, who resisted them at 
first, and, when they did not prevail in that, industriously turned 
them to their own advantage. Indeed, we have heard it said, 
more than once, that the liberalism of their founders would be 
an absolute disqualification now to any one who should aim at 
holding a teacher’s or director’s place in them. We know, at 
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least, that two-and-twenty years ago the head of the State Re- 
formatory School, which was founded by the bounty of a Boston 
citizen, in all his convictions liberal, was crowded out by “ ortho- 
dox” pressure brought to bear on the State authorities. It is 
the vice, and we suppose the incurable vice, of a popular adminis- 
tration of affairs, No Gladstone, in England or America, could 
have a sixty years’ public career under the jealous rule of a de- 
mocracy. Even to handle the daily business of a post-office or 
custom-house, party fidelity is held of more account than trained 
and proved capacity. And we must not complain, perhaps, if our 
educational institutions, as they widen out and come in closer 
contact with the people, should flatten down and shape themselves 
more and more to the average level of the popular understand- 
ing. That is why, as a community grows rich and prosperous, 
its universities and colleges must be built up by private en- 
dowment, so as to keep continually above that level. And that 
is why every one, who feels the great need and service of a 
liberal administration in higher things, has to be continually 
jealous of any encroachment of sectarianism upon the province 
of religion or education. 





Balzac. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


BALZAC. 


Perhaps almost all of our modern realists in fiction would 
admit that their master — he who has most directly influenced 
their method of novel-writing —is the great Frenchman Honoré 
de Balzac, the author of the Comédie Humaine, a number of 
whose novels have recently become familiar to American readers 
through the admirable translation by Miss Katherine Wormeley, 
—a translation strong, idiomatic, and eminently readable, of a 
writer whose style is confessedly difficult of rendering. Balzac 
set before himself an almost superhuman task —to illustrate 
human life, as revealed in the great French capital, in every one 
of its most prominent phases. He sought to show how with this 
or that environment — the environment of the rich and pleasure- 
loving bankers and diplomats, or the comfortable independence 
of the bourgeoisie, or the squalor of poverty, or the moderation 
and greater leisure of country living— there was sure to be 
evolved this or that type of character,—a character which he 
proceeds to set forth with the coolness and often the pitilessness 
of the surgeon who dissects a body, or the botanist who analyzes 
a flower, or the chemist who resolves a substance into its chemi- 
cal elements. He named this spectacle he had called forth “ The 
Human Comedy”; but it is hardly more a “comedy,” in our 
inodern sense of the word, than is Dante’s great poem, to which, 
in its severity and mercilessness, it perhaps bears some resem- 
blance. It is simply a panorama, unrolled for our edification, of 
almost every phase of human existence in a great city, and very 
largely, it must be admitted, a picture of meanness, avarice, sen- 
suality and cruelty, whose shadows seem only darker for the 
coutrast they occasionally show with struggling purity and gen- 
erosity. There are, indeed, white flowers of simple trust and 
long-suffering love and heroic self-sacrifice; but the flowers 
bloom, like the water-lily, out of the mire. We have been 
dragged through such depths of infamy and pitiless self-secking 
and dishonor that, though we learn to admire the picture of 
hervism or piety held up to us, yet the final impression is too 
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often that the gods are not just, and that the good man or the 
faithful, simple-hearted woman has not been quite fairly dealt 
with. 

Not, of course, that virtue should always be rewarded with 
outward prosperity, or that vice should not sometimes appear 
externally triumphant. Shakespeare (as Mr. Edward Dowden 
finely points out in a late article on “The Wisdom of Shake- 
speare ”), though possessing a profound knowledge of the moral 
ends of human existence, does not always give outward happiness 
to the virtuous and an equal measure of despair to the wicked. 
The innocent Ophelia must die as well as the guilty king. The 
loyal Cordelia must come to conspicuous grief through the folly 
or weakness of others, in spite of her own pure loveliness. It is 
only the conventional novelist who deals out such an even- 
handed justice as in this world brings all the good to outward 
peace and prosperity, while dismissing all the wicked to notorious 
confusion and defeat. Human life is not so simply arranged. 
Vice must often seemingly triumph, and virtue be apparently 
doomed to hopeless failure. In this Balzac is only true to the 
facts of human life. It is rather that the great Frenchman’s 
world seems so full of selfishness and cruelty and sensuality that 
there is hardly any chance at all for virtue and generosity 
and purity; that the human comedy is so nearly a tragedy that 
there is small ground to hope that any one who does not arm 
himself with fraud and baseness will save himself from the 
wreck. It is here that there is a possible defect in the novelist’s 
art; for everything which impairs the eternal verities of the 
moral law, or in any way undermines the moral foundations of 
the universe, is really a defect in the art of the worker, be he 
painter or poet or novelist. “A charméd life old goodness hath”; 
and it must somehow be made manifest that good, and not evil, 
is the final outcome of living, even indirectly (for so, in Bible 
phrase, God makes the wrath of man to serve him) the life of the 
miser and the tyrant and the sensualist. 

The Greeks, as Lessing tells us, had a law, expressed in the 
Laocodn as well as in the Apollo, that all art should at the last 
leave an impression, not of despair but of hope, not of confu- 
sion but of serenity,— some conviction that victory forever waits 
upon the righteous rather than the unrighteous. Trouble, suffer- 
ing, agony,—these must be. Witness the fate of (Edipus and the 
house of Agamemnon! But the reader or spectator of the trage(y 
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must not be left in doubt that, as modern Browning sings it, 
“ God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.” Terrible as are 
the sufferings of Gdipus, Antigone, or Orestes, there is not the 
shadow of a fear, after the bitter end has been reached, that it 
is not eternally well with those who have obeyed the laws of 
God,— “ those unwritten, sure commandments of the gods, which 
are not of to-day or yesterday, but they live forever, and their 
beginning no man knows.” 

Now, somehow, the final impression, after reading a number 
of Balzac’s novels, is not quite this. Undoubtedly, for example, 
the unselfishness of Pére Goriot has in it an element of sublimity. 
The simple faithfulness of César Birotteau acquires a solemn 
dignity that is not really impaired by the flatness of his surround- 
ings. Eugénie Grandet rises like some white flower out of a 
garden of nettles, briers, and weeds. But the difficulty is that, 
in spite of these fine pictures of heroism and unselfishness, the 
main stress is visibly laid upon vice, cruelty, rapacity, and sensu- 
ality. The great blemish upon Thackeray’s Vanity Fair is that 
it is a picture of a society of knaves and fools; and, after one has 
surveyed it, one questions whether suicide may not be the best 
method of escaping from its stupidity and villany. The same 
criticism can be made, with a difference, upon several of the most 
powerful of Balzac’s novels. If we have here a picture of human 
life, too much of the canvas is filled with the gloomy shadows 
of all sorts of baseness. There is not enough space for sunlight, 
for a representation of the ordinary goodness, the every-day 
kindnesses and generosities of people who never pretended to 
be heroic or great in any way. Surely, life would be intolerable 
if it were quite filled with the De Nucingens, the Du Tillets, the 
Hulots, and the Crevels of this Human Comedy. 

But, in defence of his course in all these particulars, Balzac 
has much to say in his own preface, given in this new trans- 
lation as an introduction to Pere Goriot, a careful study of which 
is essential to a thorough understanding of this great work. 
Balzac here distinctly states that he sought to do for society 
what the scientist has done for the natural universe. He aims 
at describing the several kingdoms as accurately and as fully as 
Buffon “when he put together in one book the whole scheme of 
zoology.” He would be the secretary of society as it exists in 
France. “In drawing up the inventory of its virtues and its 
vices, in collecting the facts of its manifold passions, in picturing 
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its characters, in choosing its leading events, in constructing 
types by putting together traits of homogeneous natures, I might 
perhaps attain to the writing of that history forgotten by the 
historians,— the history of manners and the ways of life.” What 
an immense undertaking! He would observe society in all of 
its so complex manifestations, and classify its phenomena, as 
Darwin observed for a lifetime the habits of plants and animals, 
and finally set down what he had seen so clearly and dispassion- 
ately that at last the law of evolution arises as the triumphant 
culmination of his heroic toil and patience. 

Balzac more nearly than any modern novelist has succeeded 
in giving us a veracious picture of all shades and phases of 
human life.* Victor Hugo, though possibly attempting some- 
what the same work, was, as Amiel profoundly suggests, always 
“grazing the rock of burlesque”; and, though he “seems to have 
turned his Paris over and over, and to know it body and soul, 
as one knows the contents of one’s pocket,” yet that element of 
fanciful extravagance seriously injures him as a veracious re- 
porter of what he saw there. Dickens, too, though he has 
drawn as vast a number of characters as Balzac, can hardly be 
said to have accomplished so important a work; for he has too 
often merely filled his huge canvas with shere oddities and mon- 
strosities, freaks of a marvellously ingenious and fertile brain, 
but who are by no means recognizable types of character. 
Rather are they embodiments of certain exaggerated quali- 
ties which never by any chance found just such lodging in 
average human beings. Like Ben Jonson, Dickens painted 
“humors,” creating fantastic forms which represented some 
single trait to excess and exaggeration, unlike Shakespeare, 
who sets before us living, breathing men and women, of virtues 
and failings compounded, as we see and know and love them. 
Balzac, however, has really created a world,—a world, we 
cannot help thinking, rather too full of selfishness and villany, 
but still a very real world, and one in which we move with a 
sense that we are breathing the real air, and are meeting, not 
monstrosities, but human beings with passions and struggles and 


*We should add, “with the omission of all those phases in it which make 
human life cheerful, honorable, or endurable.” Are we to infer that such phases 
did not exist in France sixty years ago? Of what we may call Balzac’s irregular 
power, there is a striking example in Les Chouans, which we hope will be included 
in this series. Compare it, for example, with Victor Hugo’s absurdly melodramatic 
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temptations like our own. And it is hardly necessary to say 
that realism like this bears one of the truest marks of greatness, 
—the clear perception of the fact, with the power to state it in 
accurate and vital language. 

We must note Balzac’s own idea of the so-called “immorality” 
of his novels :— 


The reproach of immorality has never failed to pursue a courageous 
writer. Ifa man is faithful in his portraiture, if, toiling night and day, 
he attains at last to a full expression of that life which, of all others, is 
most difficult to render, the stigma of immorality is flung upon him. In 
copying the whole of society, and in trying to seize its likeness from the 
midst of the seething struggle, it necessarily befalls that more of evil 
than of good is shown. ... Yet in the pictures which I have made virt- 
uous characters outnumber the bad. Blameworthy conduct, faults, and 
crimes have invariably received their punishment, human or divine, start- 
ling or secret. 


Doubtless this is true, though we have not been able to make 
an exact count of the individuals who may be said to fill the 
ranks of the “bad” or the “ virtuous.” Nor would we claim that, 
in any just sense of the word, these great novels are immoral. 
The punishment of sin is always sure, though, as in life, it may 
come late. Nor is vice ever made attractive, or the path of sin 
pictured as pleasant; while the end of sin is always shown to be 
moral desolation and wretchedness. There is no doubt left on 
the reader’s mind that those who have steeped themselves in 
meanness or cruelty or sensuality are not really happy, that they 
never can be happy, because they have sinned against the laws 
of their beings, the laws of God, which are forever on the side of 
purity and kindness and truth. At the last, it must be said that 
full as are Balzac’s novels of descriptions of base persons and evil 
surroundings, though they may not be the best food for young or 
untrained minds, yet they are assuredly not to be held immoral, 
or to offer slightest question as to the awful punishments of sin 
and the blessed sanctions of virtue. 

A glance at some of the most noticeable of the volumes of the 
“Human Comedy,” as they have recently appeared in their new 
translation, may serve to support the truth of the foregoing state- 
ments. 

Pere Goriot has been called the modern “Lear.” There is, per- 
haps, enough in the plot of the story, and even in the character 
of the poor old man himself, to suggest the likeness, but we think 
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hardly more than to suggest it. There is always an unmistak- 
able element of greatness in Shakespeare’s king, to whatever mis- 
ery he has brought himself by his wrong-headedness and suspi- 
cious temperament. More than once we quite lose our admiration 
for Pare Goriot, in a certain contempt for his short-sightedness, 
for the way in which he submits to every indignity and insult 
from his unnatural ehildren, to heap upon them a luxury they do 
not deserve, at the cost at last of his own life. Of course there 
is moral sublimity in all self-sacrifice; but in this case it is self- 
sacrifice carried so far as fairly to diminish our respect for the 
individual himself. For there is just this subtle point about all 
self-sacrifice; namely, that it must be made with some degree of 
right reason, some sure and distinct and working end in view, 
which can only thus be obtained. One who sacrifices himself for 
a mistake, for a seeming good which may turn out to be no real 
good at all, may be in many ways lovable or praiseworthy; but 
we cannot quite give him the tribute of an intellectual approval 
of his conduct. Pére Goriot is a father, and systematically 
robs himself and reduces himself to abject poverty for what he 
fancies is the happiness of his daughters. Buta little profounder 
insight would have shown him that all his sacrifices achieved 
nothing; that the wretched women were bound up in their own 
luxurious comfort; and that they really despised him, save in so 
far as he could bring them the precious money for their down- 
ward courses. Certainly there is much pathos, and even a degree 
of sublimity, in this central figure of the tragedy. But it some- 
how lacks dignity; it lacks the dignity of another not very wise 
man, but, to our thinking, a far greater character of Balzac,— 
César Birotteau, who was not, perhaps, a wholly sensible man, 
but, nevertheless, a man made of too sound stuff to have yielded 
in just the ways of poor Goriot. There are masterly things in 
this novel,— notably, the description of Madame Vacquer’s board- 
ing-house, with its shabby dinginess, its smell, its semi-genteel 
people with their vulgarity and their meanness. You feel the 
chill, the misery, and even the horror of it strike through you as 
you read, in spite of all the light talk, the dreary persiflage, and 
the tittle-tattle which go on in so many second-rate boarding- 
houses not only in Paris. The character of Eugéne de Rastignac 
is doubtless true to a certain kind of young life which is drawn 
to Paris, and which too often suffers the fate there described. 
He is a young man not without noble traits, affectionate, even 
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anxious to do good and to be good, coming from a home of sim- 
plicity and worth, who is yet in the very shortest time so at- 
tracted by the allurements and excitements of life in the im- 
mense city that he soon loses himself in the mad seeking for 
wealth and distinction and pleasure. All this is perhaps true 
enough, as it is certainly sad enough. But it hardly seems credi- 
ble that a young man capable of being so stirred by the nobility 
of Pére Goriot should have yielded himself so readily to some 
of the fascinations here pictured. Especially does it seem in- 
credible that, after that poor little funeral service of the martyr 
to love, Eugéne, as we are expressly told, “as a first act of hos- 
tility to society,” should have gone “to dine with Madame de 
Nucingen.” 

Balzac is fond of showing, as he does with masterly power and 
terrible reiteration, that certain kinds of passion, which have once 
taken possession of a man, are seldom wholly stamped out or driven 
away. He will not let us off from a single exhibition, however 
disheartening, of the littleness and meanness of “ poor human- 
ity.” There was never a more powerful picture of the passion of 
the love of money — how it grows and grows until it swallows 
up the whole nature of its miserable subject — than is painted in 

tugénie Grandet. Old Grandet is as terrible in his provincial 
way as all the pitiless Parisian bankers and lawyers and money- 
getters are in theirs. He is as hard as the glittering metal he 
worships. It has, as the Swedenborgians express it, become 
“his ruling love,” which has well-nigh banished every common 
human affection. He cares little for his wife and daughter, 
pious and lovely as they are. His strongest feeling about them 
is shown when his wife is dying, and he fears lest the precious 
money may pass out of his hands; that, through his own unkind- 
ness, he may thus become, as he says, “ robbed, betrayed, killed, 
destroyed, by my own daughter.” It recalls the rage of a Shy- 
lock over the loss, not of his child, but of his glittering ducats. 
This is the only motive, hardly to be called a human one, which 
can bring old Grandet to make peace with his poor dying wife 
and his ill-used daughter. It is the apotheosis of miserliness, 
— a passion which, if it could ever be called sublime, reaches a 
certain sublimity in this hard, ever-calculating old man. It may 
be said that his hardness and cruelty are redeemed by the hero- 
ism and purity and loveliness of Madame Grandet and Eugénie. 
It ought to be so; but, in truth, itis not. The wife is a pious 
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martyr. The daughter is thoroughly sweet and good. But 
theirs are, after all, lives thrown away,— flung against the stony 
nature of the husband and father. Self-sacrifice is good; but, as 
in the case of Pére Goriot, in order to get the highest moral 
effect from it, it must seem to have some proportionate result, 
bear some proper fruit. Madame Grandet dies a martyr, a saint, 
if you will. All that Balzac says of “her virtues, her angelic 
patience, her love for her daughter,” is true. She is “a lamb 
without spot,” perhaps; but she lacks a little of that “ wisdom of 
benevolence and benevolence of wisdom ” that marks the strong- 
est and highest forms of virtue. Eugénie herself fails to make 
the vital impression that is given by her father, the gigantic 
Nanon, or even by the unworthy Charles, who, in his weakness 
and his strength, his inherent hardness under apparent amiability 
and gentleness, is a wonderful creation. It is, by the way, in 
reference to this Charles, “a true child of Paris, already an old 
man under the mask of youth,” that Balzac gives what may be 
called a summary of Parisian philosophy : — 


He had gone through the frightful education of social life, of that 
world where in one evening more crimes are committed in thought and 
speech than justice ever punishes at the assizes, where jests and clever 
sayings assassinate the noblest ideas, where no one is counted strong 
unless his mind sees clear; and to see clear in that world is to believe in 
nothing, neither in feelings nor in man, nor even in events, for events 
are falsified. There, to see clear, we must weigh a friend’s purse daily, 
learn how to keep ourselves adroitly on the top of the wave, cautiously 
admire nothing, neither works of art nor glorious actions, and remember 
that self-interest is the mainspring of all action here below. 


In these terrible words are laid bare the dreadful principles 
which govern the thoughts, deeds, and lives of so large a num- 
ber of the selfish, mean, hypocritical, and cruel men and women 
who move through the pages of Balzac’s novels that they some- 
how chill the reader, as though a deadly blight had fallen upon 
him. This, indeed, is the philosophy of Goethe’s Mephistopheles, 
who simply denies the possibility of all good, of all virtue, the 
reality of everything that is lovely and pure, and believes with 
the Claparons and the Gigonets and the Molineux and the Du 
Tillets that “self-interest is the mainspring of all action here 
below.” 

In some respects, The Rise and Fall of César Birotteau is, 
among all of Balzac’s novels that we have read, the greatest; 
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for one reason, perhaps, because the hero himself is a man whom 
one can honestly like, in spite of his little vanities, his easy credu- 
lousness, his very manifest bourgeoisie. But there is nothing 
common or commonplace about his honesty and genuine manli- 
ness. The story of his spiritual rise corresponding with his 
financial fall, his struggle and final success in paying every debt, 
is as full of real grandeur — that is, greatness of the spirit — as 
the tale of any old classic hero or conqueror. He is no longer 
the shop-keeper, the perfumer, and inventor of magic oils and 
soaps: he is a man struggling under crushing burdens that are 
none the less heavy because his own past foolishness and vanity 
have placed them upon his shoulders. Madame Birotteau and 
‘ésarine are worthy to stand by his side in his dark hour; and it 
is refreshing, in this desert of selfishness and meanness and cru- 
elty, to come upon such types of innocent goodness and honor- 
able thinking. Birotteau’s story reminds one not a little of 
American Silas Lapham, who has always seemed to us one 
of Mr. Howells’s finest creations, and in whom, too, the “ rise ” is, 
in reality, a spiritual triumph in outward adversity. Incident- 
ally, it may be remarked that for wonderful presentation of 
a character, his manners, his dress, his walk, his talk, his general 
outlook upon life, there are few passages in all literature that 
surpass, for shrewd insight, elaboration of detail, or masterly 
seizing upon the essential points of individuality, the pages from 
59 to 62 of César Birotteau, though the pictures of such men 
as Molineux and Pillerault are hardly less vivid and wonderful. 
Balzac seemed to know every scrap and bit of his characters’ 
personalities,— how they looked, how they talked and acted 
under each and every possible condition. This is not exactly 
Shakespearian, but it is the highest triumph of art pursued on 
scientific principles. No disciple of that art and that science has 
approached the original of that master, perhaps because, as Oscar 
Wilde shrewdly affirms in a brilliant essay on “The Decay of 
Lying,” “Balzac was a most remarkable combination of the 
artistic temperament with the scientific spirit. The latter he 
bequeathed to his disciples, the former was entirely his own.” 

The Duchesse de Langeais strikes one as an impossible book, 
a mingling of romance with literalism, in which one element quite 
“kills” the other. Of course, as we are fond of quoting, “truth 
is stranger than fiction,” and even in money-loving, self-seeking 
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Paris there may be love affairs carried on after as extraordinary 
a fashion as that of the Duchess and Monsieur de Montriveau. 
But there are certain scenes in the book which go fairly beyond 
the ingenuity of Jules Verne himself, which strike one rather 
oddly when contrasted with the pictures of conventional society 
elsewhere presented. What, for instance, are we to make of 
that incredible scene * wherein Montriveau carries off the Duchess, 
and threatens to brand her forehead with the fiery cross? It is 
as impossible as any scene in Monte Cristo, and quite lacking in 
the really romantic spirit of Dumas’ great novel. Again, the 
concluding episode, the plot to carry off the nun from her con- 
vent, with the description of the ingenious preparations, recalls 
in its cleverness and absurdity some of the remarkable devices of 
our American story-teller for telegraphing with the Brick Moon, 
or with the theories so curiously expounded in Verne’s Doctor 
Ox. OF course, in this as in all of Balzac’s novels, there is much 
clear insight into character and motive. Although the figures of 
the Duchess and Montriveau have a certain unreality about them, 
yet there is much of brightness and grace in the portrait of the 
woman, and a certain massiveness in the personality of the gen- 
eral. The scene in which the relatives of the Duchess assemble 
to discuss her conduct, and to suggest a course of action, is ex- 
ceedingly witty. Their conversation fitly represents men and 
women who “want their lives to flow on without effort,” and 
who are followers of Talleyrand’s maxim, that “manners are 
everything.” But good manners, not based on any earnest con- 
viction that good and evil are quite real and very opposite quali- 
ties, do not often avail much in the crises of life; and nothing 
could give us a better idea of the general hollowness, not to say 
rottenness, of the society here described than the clever trifling 
of these witty but depraved old men and women,— these “ con- 
temporaneous ruins.” 

As if to prove that he was not less at home in rural than in 
city life, Balzac made a special step one side to describe coun- 
try ways and manners in Zhe Country Doctor. It can hardly be 
said that he was wholly successful in this less congenial field. 
The doctor himself is a noble figure, full of beneficence and good- 
ness. But, unfortunately, this goodness is revealed to us less 
through action than by long and, it must be confessed, rather 
tiresome lectures on the character of the poor, their trials and 





* Something softened, it is true, in the translation.—Ep. 
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sufferings, and the imperative need of human helpfulness. Parts 
of the story read too much like portions of a lecture or treatise 
on political economy, or even of a sermon, than the vital repre- 
sentation of human sufferings. There is in the whole book no 
passage so strong as the opening chapters which describe the 
arrival of Genestas, and his interview with the woman who is 
bringing up the little foundlings from the hospital, making noth- 
ing of her life of sacrifice, and the following scene of the death 
of the wretched crétin. There are, unquestionably, remarkable 
passages here and there, as the story of the Mosseuse, and the 
dramatic scene in which the old soldier recounts some of his ex- 
periences with Napoleon. But the story is, as a whole, not so 
much a story as a disquisition upon the best methods of helping 
the poor to help themselves (surely an important theme!) and a 
study — wonderfully sympathetic, coming from one whose life 
was chiefly spent in the city — of the joys and woes of ignorant 
and unlovely people in an out-of-the-way corner of the world. 
The two forces that dominate in Za Cousine Bette are greed 
and lust. Perhaps we should adda third,— the passion for re- 
venge, the cruelty and cunning of a tiger, that shows itself in 
Lisbeth herself, one of the worst of all Balzac’s dreadful women, 
because most merciless. Of all these novels thus far published in 
their new translation, Cousin Bette is perhaps the worst. To be 
sure, it cannot be said to be deliberately immoral, inasmuch as 
all the wicked ones of the story —the adulterous old men, the 
infamous Madame Mareffe —all come to conspicuous grief and 
shame. The end of this kind of badness is undoubtedly death, 
and the wages of this sin are paid with terrible exactness. There 
are few more awful pictures in literature than the hideous death 
of Crevel and his wife, and the wretched descent from even an 
outward respectability to complete disgrace of the miserable 
Hulot. Certainly, vice is not made attractive. Indeed, the 
chief effect upon the reader of some of the many scenes which 
are supposed to be festive is to induce a feeling of ineffable 
weariness and loathing of the whole bad set. Balzac may have 
“known his Paris,” but it is a very bad kind of Paris that is here 
revealed. Was there, then, no ordinary virtue or even common 
decency to be found in it? To be sure, the Baroness Hulot is 
represented as a saint; and, in her perpetual forgiveness of her 
husband’s crimes,— if we do not think her a little too forgiving, 
where some righteous indignation would be more to the purpose, 
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—she has certainly more of long suffering and sweetness than 
the average angel. But even her goodness has a serious flaw in 
it; and, though Balzac regarded the last appeal of the baroness 
to Crevel as the act of a martyr, the ecstatic self-sacrifice of a 
saint, reduced by the sorrows of her beloved to despair, yet the 
Puritan in us can hardly so regard it. After all, there are a few 
things left in this world which no subtle refinements of logic or 
casuistry can permanently obscure. Almost worse than anything 
else is a little touch which is so lost in the general mass of 
wickedness that it may escape particular notice. When Hor- 
tense’s husband is lured away by the fascinations of Madame 
Marpffe, and comes back to his wife with a lie upon his lips, 
Hortense says that she had feared he had been drawn into that 
monster’s net. Then Wenceslas asks, “ What would you have 
done, had I been guilty?” And Hortense answers, “I —I 
should have taken Stedman, without loving him, be it under- 
stood.” Now, Hortense is represented as a good and pure 
woman, of perhaps not extraordinary intellectual power, but in 
every way respectable and upright, devoted to her husband and 
child. But, upon the slightest whisper of her husband’s infidel- 
ity, she is ready herself to fall into the same black pit of shame. 
Are these the ideas of average Parisian women, of respectable 
and respected wives and mothers? We seem to be taken back 
to the old Roman world of Nero and Caligula. 

Seriously, is it worth while to wade through so much of mire 
and wretchedness to find some few spots of solid ground whereon 
the ordinary every-day virtues can flourish? Certainly, there 
are here tremendous lessons taught in the sure judgment and 
inevitable doom which forever descend upon sensuality and 
vice. The Nemesis is “sitting by the sinner’s sleeve,” and 
allows him to “gather as he goes along the fuel for his suicide.” 
But could not the same lesson be taught without dragging us 
through such depths of infamy? The baroness does not redeem 
the picture from its horror; for she is simply a martyr, and ap- 
parently regards the general villany as quite to be expected, and 
hence to be forgiven. Victor Crevel, one of the most respecta- 
ble figures of the story, does not reedeem it, though he shows 
much of manliness when he protests against his father’s marrying 
the infamous Madame Maxpffe. The humanity of Josefa does 
not atone for it, though, of course, it is always a comfort to know 
that the bad are not so bad as they are painted, and that, like 
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Bret Harte’s roughs and outlaws, there is some sense of human 
kindness among them. Perhaps the old Maréchal comes the 
nearest to relieving us of the feeling that the world — Balzac’s 
world — is wholly given up to the devil and all his works; but 
he is killed by his brother’s dishonor. In Cousin Bette, the im- 
pression is left that there is nothing going on below the heavens 
but a mad struggle for wealth and a continuous yielding to all 
the lower and baser elements of our nature. Purity and honor 
and truth and simple faith, if this be all, have rather a bad show- 
ing. 

It is in this terrible book that Balzac sums up in a few sen- 
tences what may be taken as the prevailing gospel of Paris. 
When Madame Hulot asks the physician what is the root of the 
general evil, he answers: “The lack of true religion, the en- 
croachment of money-getting, which is, in other words, egotism 
materialized. Money was formerly not the whole of life. Other 
forms of superiority were admitted,— nobility, genius, great ser- 
vices done to the State. But to-day law itself makes money the 
one standard. And so, between the necessity of making a fort- 
une and the demoralization of trickery and intrigue, the barriers 
are broken down; for the religious sentiment is lacking in 
France.” 

With the religious sentiment lacking, with the acquisition of 
money taken as “the whole of life,’ we know very well what 
may be expected in a State or nation,— what came in ancient 
Rome, what may come in modern France, what may be not an 
uncertain “rock ahead” in Republican America. The air is full 
of terrible warnings and dread omens and prophesyings, which 
those who are wise would do well to consider. If Balzac’s piti- 
less realism and his scientific accuracy in painting the terrible 
consequences of every, even the slightest sin shall have really 
taught us their bitter lessons, we shall not have learned of the 
master in vain. 

Joun A. BEetiows. 
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The first Report of the American Society of Church History * includes 
several topics of interest. Chief, and occupying far the largest space, is 
an essay by Professor Schaff on Toleration, treated historically, whose 
special value consists in a full text of several important documents, such 
as the Edict of Nantes (1598) and the Revocation (1685). The reader 
of Baird’s Huguenots and Henry IV. will greatly value the opportunity 
of consulting these texts. On page 3 we notice the odd solecism utere 
tuum; and surely Professor Schaff is in error in regarding the phrase Ré- 
JSormation prétendue as an intentional affront to the Protestants, and trans- 
lating it “pretended”: the nearer equivalent would be “so called” or 
‘‘ what claims to be,”"—a necessary concession to the Catholic majority. 
Mr. H. C. Lea contributes a paper on Indulgences in Spain, which is 
followed by a study of Melanchthon’s Synergism, and the Syncretism of 
the second and third centuries. Short papers follow, on the influence 
of the Golden Legend, and the need of an adequate history of Missions. 
In form the Report is an 8vo pamphlet of about 350 pages. 


An Old Religion, by J. C. F. Grumbine, is an earnest and in some parts 
eloquent protest against the iniquities which the Christian Church has 
taken up in its historical growth, and which the spirit of our time is 
fast discarding, if not amending. Mr. Grumbine is at once an ardent 
optimist and a convinced evolutionist; but it cannot be said, as yet, 
that he has harmonized these two positions. The law of evolution is 
“holy and just and good,” but its facts are many of them very shocking. 
The universe is all right, being the work of God; but human life and 
society, as a part of the universe, are full of evil. For the existing dis- 
parities and wrongs the Church appears to be made responsible over- 
much,— as if it had created or ordained these wrongs instead of too 
easily accepting them as inevitable. The most effective portion of the 
pamphlet is that which deals with “the commercial spirit” in the Church. 
(Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. pp. 95.) 


Professor Crane, of Cornell University, has been well known as a 
student in some of the more remote and curious lore of the Middle Age, 
his most extended publication within our knowledge being a very inter- 
esting essay on the body of anecdote, fable, and apologue which made 
the stock material of medieval preachers. A pleasant side-issue in his 
Continental explorations is found in a neat little volume, prepared as a 
text-book for students in French, giving, mostly from contemporary 


*Of the meeting held at Washington, D.C., Dec. 28, 1888, compiled by the Secre- 
tary, Rev. 8. M. Jackson. 
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biography or correspondence, a pretty full picture of the origin of those 
literary circles in the seventeenth century which developed the French 
salon, and seem first to have tempered that singular ferocity of French 
manners which had been made more coarse and brutal during the pro- 
tracted wars of religion.* It is decorated with a copy of that curious 
product of court sentiment, the Carte de Tendre, now first (as we under- 
stand) copied outside of France. The story and the personages of the 
famous Hétel Rambouillet make these sketches very interesting, though even 
the earlier symptoms — in Mlle. Scudéry’s Grand Cyrus, and the like — of 
the stilted artificiality of style so mercilessly jeered at afterwards in Les 
Précieuses Ridicules are, it must be confessed, already tiresome in these 
short earlier samples. Still, they give the atmosphere and cclor of a 
very noteworthy chapter in social development; and the reader is grate- 
ful to be saved from having to search them out in the long-spun tomes of 
the original. The body of annotation is ample, giving a pretty full 
picture of the period. 

Some of the same languor, by reason of the diffuse handling of person- 
alities that have lost their attractiveness, we find in a little volume 
which is greatly to be welcomed, selected from the enormous twenty-one 
volume memoirs of the Duke Saint-Simon.t The languor, however, is 
relieved by surprises of the acrid humor so characteristic of the writer ; 
and then there are characters and scenes which will always have an 
historical importance. There is even a tragic pathos in the decline and 
sorrows of that gaudy reign of the Grand Monarque ; and one is glad 
to have here given in full, in the famous original, the story of the deaths 
of the Dauphin and Dauphiness, soon followed by that of the aged king. 
The notes are judiciously brief, and are, properly, in French. 


Euripides: Iphigenia among the Taurians. Edited by Isaac Flagg. 
(College Series of Greek Authors.) This volume appears to be edited 
with great skill and care, and is an unusually beautiful one, even for 
this series. We hope to review it in connection with Iphigenia in Aulis, 
which is its proper prologue. (Ginn & Co.) 


Religion and Philosophy. 
Cheyne, Thomas Kelly, D.D. Jeremiah: his life and times. By rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel professor of the Interpretation of Holy Script- 


ure, Oxford. London: J. Nisbet & Co. [1888.] 205 pp. (Men of 
the Bible series.) 


_ Driver, Samuel Rolles, D.D. Isaiah: his life and times, and the 

*La Soctété Francaise au XVII Siecle. An account of French Society in the 
Seventeenth Century. Edited by Thomas Frederick Crane. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Pp. 342. 


t Pages choistes des Mémoires du Duc de Saint-Simon. Edited and annotated by 
A.N. Van Daell. Ginn & Co. pp. 236, 
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writings which bear his name. By rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and canon of Christchurch, Oxford. London: J. 
Nisbet & Co. [1888.] 213 pp. (Men of the Bible series.) 

Wright, Charles Henry Hamilton. Biblical essays; or, exegetical 
studies on the books of Job and Jonah, Ezekiel’s prophecy of Gog and 
Magog, St. Peter’s “spirits in prison,” and the key to the Apocalypse. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. xxxvi, 261 pp. 

Kettlewell, Samuel. An inquiry into the basis of true Christian unity. 
Wells, Gardner & Co. London: 1888, 89. 2 vols. 

Lightfoot, Joseph Barber. Essays on the work entitled Supernatural 
religion (by Cassels). Reprinted from the Contemporary Review. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 324 pp. (The topics discussed in 
these essays are the following: The silence of Eusebius; the Ignatian 
epistles; Polycarp of Smyrna; Papias of Hierapolis; the later school 
of St. John; the churches of Gaul; Tatian’s Diatessaron; discoveries 
illustrating the Acts of the Apostles.) 

Edgar, Andrew, D.D. The Bibles of England: a plain account for 
plain people of the principal versions of the Bible in English. A. Gard- 
ner, Paisley. 1889. 403 pp. (The appendix contains an account of 
Scottish renderings and versions of Scripture.) 

British museum Karaite MSS. Descriptions of six Karaite manu- 
scripts of portions of the Hebrew Bible in Arabic characters; with a 
complete reproduction by the autotype process of one, Exodus, I, 1-VIII, 
5, in 42 facsimiles. By Reinhart Hoerning. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 1889. 68 pp. 

Lundy, John Patterson. Monumental Christianity: the art and the 
symbolism of the primitive church. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
1889. xxvi, 457 pp. Illus. (An earlier edition was published in New 
York in 1875.) 

Carus, Paul. Fundamental problems. The method of philosophy as 
a systematic arrangement of knowledge. Chicago: The Open Court 
Pub. Co. 1889. 267 pp. (A collection of essays, almost all of which 
first appeared as editorial articles in the Open Court.) 

Duchesne, Louis. Origines du culte chrétien. Etude sur la liturgie 
latine avant Charlemagne. Par l’abbé L. Duchesne. Paris: E. Thorin. 
1889. 504 pp. 

Christianity and agnosticism: a controversy consisting of papers by 
Henry Wace, D.D., Professor Thomas H. Huxley, [W. C. Magee, D D.] 
the bishop of Peterborough, W. H. Mallock, Mrs. Humphry Ward. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 329 pp. (Of these eleven articles, 
the first, an address on agnosticism by Dr. Wace before the Church 
congress in Manchester in 1888, led to a series of replies and rejoinders 
which were published in the Nineteenth Century from February to June, 
1889. One, Mallock’s “Cowardly agnosticism,” was published in the 
Fortnightly Review for April, 1889.) 
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McCosh, James, D.D. The tests of various kinds of truth, being a 
treatise of applied logic. Lectures before the Ohio Wesleyan university, 
on the Merrick foundation. Second series. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
1889. 132 pp. 


History and Biography. 


Battles and leaders of the Civil war. Vol. IV. Being for the most 
part contributions by Union and Confederate officers, based upon the 
“Century war series.” Edited by Robert M. Johnson aud Clarence C. 
Buel. New York: Century Co. [1889.] Portraits, Plans, Maps, Illus- 
trations. (The concluding volume of this series of valuable monographs, 
valuable not only in themselves, but also ia the impetus they have given 
to similar publications by other participants in this memorable struggle. 
An index covering all the four volumes is included in Vol. IV.) 

Lilly, William Samuel. A century of revolution. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1889. 235 pp. (The author has “endeavored to test the ideas 
underlying the French revolution by the moral laws of nature and of 
nations.” The chapters are on the revolutionary dogma, and on revolu- 
tion as related to liberty, religion, science, art, democracy, and England.) 

Simon, Jules Frangois. Souviens-tu du deux décembre? Paris: Vic- 
tor-Havard. 1889. 360 pp. (Lessons from the coup-d’état of Louis 
Napoleon applied to the case of General Boulanger.) 

Perley, Sidney. The poets of Essex County, Massachusetts. Salem : 
S. Perley. 1889. 214 pp. (Selected poems preceded by brief biograph- 
ical sketches of their authors.) 

Malleson, George Bruce. Life of the Marquess Wellesley. London: 
W.H. Allen & Co. 1889. 239 pp. (Statesman series.) 

Desdouits, Théophile. La légende tragique de Jordano Bruno: com- 
ment elle a été formée, son origine suspecte, son invraisemblance. Par 
T. Desdouits, professeur de philosophie au Lycée de Versailles. Paris : 
E. Thorin. 1885. 24 pp. 

Defoe, Daniel. The earlier life and the chief earlier works of Daniel 
Defoe, edited by Henry Morley. London: G. Routledge & Sons. 1889. 
446 pp. (Includes six of Defoe’s earlier publications, and the life is 
brought down to 1706, when Defoe was 45 years old; he died 25 years 
later, in 1731.) 

Life and letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, princess Palatine and mother 
of Philippe d’Orléans, regent of France, 1652-1722. Compiled, trans- 
lated, and gathered from various published and unpublished sources. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1889. 341 pp. Portrait. (Thackeray, in 
the first chapter of the History of the four Georges, says: A woman 
whose honest heart was always with her friends and dear old Deutsch- 
land, though her fat little body was confined at Paris, Marly, or Ver- 
sailles.) 


Sergent-Marceau, Antoine Francois. Reminiscences of a regicide. 
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Edited from the original MSS of Sergent-Marceau, member of the Con- 
vention, and administrator of police in the French revolution of 1789. 
By M. C. M. Simpson. London: Chapman & Hall. 1889. 396 pp. 
Portraits. (Sergent-Marceau died at Nice in 1847, aged 96, and a dis- 
course was pronounced over his grave by H. Carnot, father of the 
president of the French republic.) 

Graves, Robert Percival. Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, An- 
drews professor of astronomy in the University of Dublin, and royal 
astronomer of Ireland, etc., including selections from his poems, corre- 
spondence, and miscellaneous writings. Vol. III. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis & Co. 1889. Portrait. 

Clifford, Edward. Father Damien: a journey from Cashmere to his 
home in Hawaii. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 176 pp. Portrait. 
Facsimile. (This account of Father Damien’s work at the leper station 
on Molokai, from 1873 to his death in 1889, includes three articles 
previously published in the Nineteenth Century.) 

Stoddart, Thomas Tod. Angling songs, by Thomas Tod Stoddart. 
With a memoir by Anna M. Stoddart. W. Blackwood & Sons. 188). 
324 pp. Portrait. (The memoir by his daughter fills almost 200 pages. 
In it we are brought familiarly face to face with “Christopher North,” 
Wm. E. Aytoun, the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” and other noted Scotchmen of 
that day.) 

McCoan, James Carlile. Egypt under Ismail, a romance of history. 
With an appendix of official documents. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1889. 315 pp. Portrait. (A history covering the years from 1863 to 
1879.) 

Theal, George McCall. History of South Africa: the republics and 
native territories, from 1854 to 1872. With a chart. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1889, 448 pp. 

Little, Henry William. One man’s power. The life and work of 
Emin Pasha in equatorial Africa. With portrait and map. London: 
J.S. Virtue & Co. 1889. 112 pp. (Any account of the career of Edu- 
ard Schnitzer, so long known as Emin Bey, cannot fail to be interest- 
ing, and this, the latest one, leaves us desiring to know more about him.) 

Crofton, Francis Blake. Haliburton: the man and the writer, a study. 
Printed for The Haliburton, Windsor, N.S. 1889. 73 pp. (This ad- 
dress on judge Thomas Chandler Haliburton is the first publication of 
The Haliburton, a society of the University of King’s college.) 

Reeves, John Sims. My jubilee; or, fifty years of artistic life. Lon- 
don: London Music Pub. Co. [1889.] 280 pp. Portraits. 


Miscellaneous. 
Fonblanque, Albany, jr. How we are governed: a handbook of the 
constitution, government, laws, and power of the British empire. 16th 
edition, revised and re-edited by W. J. Gordon. London: F. Warne & 
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Co. 208 pp. (A handy manual, now entirely rewritten so as to em- 
body the changes the British system of government has undergone 
during the thirty years since Fonblanque first published his work.) 

Gillow, Joseph. The Haydock papers: a glimpse into English Cath- 
olic life under the shade of persecution and in the dawn of freedom. 
London: Burn & Oates. 1888. 270 pp. (The scene is mostly in Lan- 
cashire; and, as it seemed necessary to include all acts of persecution, 
an account is given of the suppression of the colleges at Douay and St. 
Omer during the French revolution.) 

Kingsford, Anna Bonus. “Clothed with the sun.” Being the book 
of the illuminations of Anna (Bonus) Kingsford. Edited by Edward 
Maitland. London: G. Redway. 1889. 314 pp. 

Fitzgerald, Edward. Letters and literary remains. Edited by 
William Aldis Wright. In 3 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
Portrait. Plates. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin. In my lady’s praise: being poems, old and new, 
written to the honour of Fanny, lady Arnold, and now collected for her 
memory. London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 142 pp. 

Smith, Laura Alexandrine. Through Romany songland. London: 
D. Stott. 1889. 226 pp. (The songs are given in their original lan- 
guages, many with translations and the music of the airs to which they 
are sung.) 

Newman, Francis William. Anglo-Saxon abolition of negro slavery. 
London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 136 pp. (See this Review for 
August.) 

M’Cormick, William S. Three lectures on English literature. A. 
Gardner, Paisley. 1889. 184 pp. (Lectures on English literature and 
university education, the poetry of Wordsworth, the poetry of Browning, 
delivered to the students in Queen Margaret college and Glasgow uuni- 
versity.) 

Palestine exploration fund. The survey of eastern Palestine. Me- 
moirs of the topography, orography, hydrography, archeology, etc. 
Vol. I. The ’Adwan country. By major C.R.Conder. London. 1889. 
304 pp. Illustrations. Maps. 

Govett, Frank. The pains of life: a reply to Sir John Lubbock’s 
“ Pleasures of Life.” London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 180 pp. 

Tallerman, David. Agricultural distress and trade depression: their 
remedy in the commercial realization of home-grpwn produce. With 
naps and illustrations. London: The Commercial and Agricultural Co- 
operative Society. 1889. 571 pp. (Co-operation seems to the author to 
be the cure for these evils.) 

Hamley, Sir Edward. Shakespeare’s funeral and other papers. Ed- 
inburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1889. 311 pp. (The subjects are: 
Shakespeare’s funeral, Mr. Dusky’s opinions on art, Victor Hugo on the 
great French puzzle, False coin in poetry, the slaughters in the Soudan, 
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Mr. Fechter’s Othello, the life of lord Lytton, the life and letters of George 
Eliot, the pictures of Richard Doyle, Mr. Hayward and his letters.) 

Balfour, Frederic Henry. Leaves from my Chinese scrap-book. 
London: Triibney & Co. 1887. 215 pp. (On the first emperor of 
China, Chinese court etiquette, filial piety, Chinese pathology and med- 
icines, horse and hippophagy, Taoist hermits, folk-lore, sophists of 
China, China’s greatest tyrant, etc.) 

Whitefield, Edwin. Homes of our forefathers in Boston, Old England, 
and Boston, New England. From original drawings. Boston: E. 
Whitefield. 1889. 84 pp. Colored plates. 

Harrison, Wilmot. Memorable London houses: a handy guide, with 
illustrative anecdotes and a reference plan. With 100 illustrations. 
London: S. Low. 1889. 168 pp. (This work with its illustrations 
furnishes asimple and easy means of finding and identifying houses in 
London associated with famous Englishmen.) 

Abbott, Charles Conrad. Days out of doors. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1889. 828 pp. (Out-of-door life, descriptive particularly of 
animals and birds, arranged as observed during the different mouths of 
the year.) 

Kerr, Norman Shanks. Inebriety: its etiology, pathology, treatment, 
and jurisprudence. By Norman Kerr, M.D. 2d edition (with revisions 
and additions). London: H. K. Lewis. 1889. xxxii, 471 pp. (Written 
in hope it may aid in the enlightenment of the patient and the com- 
munity in the great truth that inebriety is a disease, as curable as most 
other diseases, calling for medical, mental, and moral treatment. ) 


Selected Articles from Magazines and Reviews. 


Nineteenth Century for July: Plain speaking on the Irish union, by 
W. E. Gladstone.—The eight-hour question, by Harold Cox.— The last 
illness of Lord Beaconsfield, by Dr. Joseph Kidd.— An appeal against 
female suffrage, replies by Mrs. M. G. Fawcett and by Mrs. M. M. Dilke. 
— Giordano Bruno and new Italy, by Karl Blind.— The Persia of the 
Shah, by J. D. Rees. 

Contemporary Review for July: Cheap missionaries, by Meredith 
Townsend.— The future of English theology, by professor W. Sanday. 
— Thomas Hardy, the historian of Wessex, by J. M. Barrie.— A colloquy 
on currency, by Henry H. Gibbs.— The primitive home of the Aryans, 
by A. H. Sayce.— “Male and female created he them,” by Julia Wedg- 
wood. 

Fortnightly Review for July: Philip Massinger, by Algernon C. Swin- 
burne.— Ibsen and English criticism, by Wm. Archer.— Edward Fitz- 
gerald, by Edmund Gosse.— Goethe and the French revolution, an ad- 
dress by Edward Dowden.— Ethics of punishment, by W. S. Lilly.— 
Women’s suffrage, a reply.— Father Damien and leprosy, in India, by 
Edward Clifford. 
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North American Review for August: The money sent to Johnstown, by 
governor James A. Beaver.— Philanthropy at Johnstown, by Clara Bar- 
ton.— The lesson of Conemaugh, by major John W. Powell.— A word 
with professor Huxley, by Lyman Abbott, D.D.— An English view of 
the Civil war, no. 3, by viscount Wolseley— The German army, with 
personal recollections, 1848-1889, by Karl Blind.— Will reason exter- 
minate Christianity? by David Swing.— The sense of honor in Ameri- 
cans, by N. 8. Shaler.— Great Britain and the Confederacy, by Henry 
Clews.— The poetry of poverty, by Henry B. Carpenter. 

The Century for August: State criminals at the Kardé mines.— Abra- 
ham Lincoln: conspiracies at the north; Lincoln and the churches. 

Scribner for September: Alexandre Dumas.—Safety in railroad 
travel— The small arms of European armies. 


Deferred List. 


Le Bon, Gustave. Les Premiers Civilisations. Ouvrage illustré. 
Paris: G. Marpon et E. Flammarion. 1889. 820 pp. 

Poole, Reginald L. Wycliffe and movements for reform. New York: 
tandolph & Co. 1889. (Epochs of Church History.) 

Burdett, Henry C. Prince, Princess, and Peoples: An Account of the 
Social Progress of our Own Times as illustrated by the Public Life and 
Work of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 1863-1889. London: Long- 
mans. 1889. 398 pp. Portraits. 

Horrida Bella. An Impeachment of the war system. London: E. 
Stock. 1889. 176 pp. 

Daudet, Alphonse. Robert Helmont. Diary of a recluse. 1870-1871. 
Translated by Laura Ensor. Illustrated by Picard and Montégut. Lon- 
don: G. Routledge. 1888. (A study of the effect of war upon the in- 
dividual.) 

Rane, Charles G., M.D. Psychology as a natural science applied to 
the solution of occult psychic phenomena. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 1889. 541 pp. 

Balsillie, David. The Ethic of nature and its practical bearings. 
Edinburgh: D. Douglas. 1889. 284 pp. (The chapters are headed: 
The survival of the fittest, The choice of Hercules, The proletariat, 
The moral pioneer, Organization of industry, Culture and politics, 
Common sense and politics, The Church and the East End, The Church 
of the future, etc.) 

Hueffer, Francis. Half a century of music in England, 1837-1887. 
Essays towards a history. London: Chapman & Hall. 1889. 240 pp. 

Minant, Joachim. Les fausses antiquités de l’Assyrie et de la Chal- 
dée. Par Joachim Minant, membre de I’Institut. Paris: E. Leroux. 
1888. 107 pp. Illustrated. 

Smith, F. Hopkinson. A white umbrella in Mexico. Boston: 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. (A charming chronicle with both pen 
and pencil of journey from El Paso to the City of Mexico.) 

Ker, John, D.D. (of Glasgow). Lectures on the history of preaching, 
by the late rev. John Ker, D.D. Edited by A. R. Macewen. Introduc- 
tion by W. M. Taylor, D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong and son. 
1889. 407 pp. 

Farrar, Frederic William. Sermons by the rev. F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., archdeacon of Westminster. New York: T. Whittaker. 1889. 
188 pp. Contemporary pulpit library. (18 sermons.) 

Harris, Samuel Smith. The dignity of man. Select sermons, by 
Samuel S. Harris, D.D., late bishop of Michigan. With a Memorial 
address by Henry C. Potter, D.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1889. (15 sermons.) 

Thompson, John Rhey, D.D. Christian manliness, and [twenty] 
other sermons. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 1888. 503 pp. 

Abbott, Lyman. Signs of promise. Sermons preached in Plymouth 
pulpit, Brooklyn, 1887-89. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
1889. 301 pp. 

Lusignan, princess Annie de. The twelve years’ reign of his imperial 
majesty Abdul Hamed II., sultan of Turkey. London: S. Low. 1889. 
270 pp. 

Dunlop, Robert. Life of Henry Grattan. London: W. H. Allen & 
Co. 1889. 236 pp. (Statesman series.) 

Gairdner, James. Henry the Seventh. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1889. 219 pp. (Twelve English statesmen series.) 

Hooper, George. Wellington. London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
254 pp. Portrait. (English men of action series.) 

Carette, Mme. ——. Souvenirs intimes de la cour des Tuileries 
(1864-1870). 22e édition. Paris: P. Ollendorf. 1889. 332 pp. (The 
writer was “ lectrice” to the Empress Eugénie, and has given a flatter- 
ing account of the court life under Napoleon III.) . 

American sonnets, selected and edited, with an introduction by Will- 
iam Sharp. London: W. Scott. [1889.] lv, 293 pp. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Elene; Judith; Athelstan; or, The Fight at Brunanburh ; and Byrhtnoth; or, The 
Fight at Maldon. Anglo-Saxon Poems. Translated by James M. Garnett, M.A., 
LL.D. Price $1.00. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 

La Société Frangaise au Dix-septiéme Siécle. An account of French Society in 
the Seventeenth Century from Contemporary Writers. Edited for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges, with an Introduction and Notes, by Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M. 
Price $1.00. 

Great Words from Great Americans. Price 75 cents. 

Seven Thousand Words often Mispronounced. By William Henry P. Phyfe. 
Price $1.25.— For sale by Damrell & Upham. 





